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Panel  on  GM  Foods  Urges 
Caution,  More  Regulation 


BY  JANET  WONG 

\ NATION-WIDE  PANEL  ON 
-ZlLgenetically  modified  foods  is 
siiggesting  that  more  caution, 
scientific  rigor  and  transparency  is 
needed  when  it  comes  to  the  issue 
of  GM  foods. 

“Basically  the  major  concern 
about  genetically  modifying  crops 
— and  there’s  been  about  40  or  50 
releases  up  to  now  — was  that  there 
could  be  some  unexpected  effects  of 
inserting  genes  into  the  crops,” 
explained  Spencer  Barrett,  a U of  T 
botony  professor  specializing  in 
ecological  genetics  and  one  of  the 
experts  on  the  14-member  panel. 

“There’s  been  absolutely  no  evi- 
dence of  [detrimental  environmental 
or  health  effects]  up  to  now  but  we 
have  to  look  into  the  future  and  see  if 
there  could  be  exceptions  and  how 
would  we  protect  ourselves  against 
these  exceptions,”  he  cautioned. 

Barrett  said  his  role  was  to  assess 
the  likelihood  of  a genetically 
altered  crop  getting  into  the 
wild  population  and  becoming 


overly  aggressive  in  the  natural 
environment. 

Early  last  year,  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  was  commissioned  by 
the  federal  government  to  look  at 
the  future  of  genetically  modified 
(GM)  foods.  Last  week,  the  Royal 
Society  released  its  260-page  report 
that  included  over  70  recommen- 
dations on  what  the  government 
and  biotech  industry  needs  to  do  to 
improve  public  confidence  and 
safety  concerns  about  GM  foods. 

“Our  report  is  certainly  not  a con- 
demnation of  genetic  engineering 
and  biotechnology  — I feel  quite 
strongly  about  that.  In  fact,  all  of  us 
on  the  panel  believe  it’s  a very  power- 
ful tool  that  will  provide  a wide  range 
of  benefits  to  plant  and  animal 
improvement.  Anybody  who  has 
looked  at  this  issue  seriously  is  not 
going  turn  their  back  on  this  technol- 
ogy but  it  has  to  be  implemented 
carefully,”  Barrett  said. 

However,  the  panel  did  have 
some  criticisms  of  the  regulatory 
process  when  it  comes  to  GM  foods 
and  the  scientific  rigor  surrounding 


how  decisions  are  made. 

Retrieving  information  from  the 
biotech  companies  and  federal  regu- 
lators was  “a  bit  of  an  impenetrable 
process,”  he  said,  and  in  some  cases 
the  actual  assessments  did  not  appear 
to  be  scientifically  rigorous.  In  fact, 
in  some  cases,  there  were  no  experi- 
mental tests  done.  Assessment  was 
determined  via  a literature  review,  not 
experimental  study,  Barrett  noted. 

Also,  the  panel  found  that  the 
regulators  seem  to  be  in  a conflict 
of  interest  with  the  biotech  indus- 
try. On  one  hand  regulators  were 
encouraged  to  promote  agricultural 
biotechnology;  qn  the  other  they 
were  the  watchdogs  responsible  for 
the  release  of  new  biotech  products. 

The  issue  is  complicated  by  the 
panel’s  inability  to  review  some  of 
the  regulators’  decisions  because 
the  information  was  considered 
proprietary  and  confidential.  While 
the  panel  understood  the  need  for 
biotech  companies  to  protect 
patenting  information,  Barrett  said 
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Letheren’s  Death  Stuns  Campus 

Olympic  chief  mentored  countless  young  athletes 


BY  JILL  RUTHERFORD 

The  University  of  Toronto 

community  was  stunned  by 
the  recent  sudden  death  of  Carol 
Anne  Letheren,  prominent  alumna, 
honorary  degree  recipient,  former 
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faculty  member,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Olympic  Association  and 
mentor  to  coundess  young  athletes. 

Letheren,  58,  died  of  an  apparent 
aneurysm  Feb  2.  She  had  been 
rushed  to  hospital  the  prior 
Wednesday  evening  after  collapsing 
at  a York  University  event  at  the 
King  Edward  Hotel.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband  and  son. 
Letheren,  a 1963  U of  T physical 
education  graduate  and  former 
Varsity  volleyball  player,  taught  at 
the  university  until  1970  when  she 
left  for  a position  at  York.  She  was 
inducted  into  the  U of  T Sports 
Hall  of  Fame  in  1992  and  received 
a U ofT  honorary  degree  in  1994. 

She  was  remembered  with  great 
sadness  by  those  whose  lives  she 
touched.  Without  exception,  they 
paid  tribute  to  a woman  who 
embodied  the  Olympic  spirit, 
working  diligently  on  behalf  of  all 
Canadian  athletes  but  in  particular 
playing  a special  role  for  aspiring 
female  athletes. 

“It’s  such  a shocker,”  said  Sharon 
Bradley,  director  of  development 
and  alumni  affairs  at  the  Faculty  of 
Physical  Education  and  Health. 
“She  was  such  a terrifically  strong 
woman.  If  any  woman  could  have 
beaten  this  thing,  it  would  have 
been  Carol  Anne.  I guess  it  was  just 
too  much  even  for  her.” 


Letheren  taught  Bradley  archery, 
gymnastics  and  sport  history  at 
U ofT  in  the  late  1960s  and  had  been 
a close  friend  and  mentor  ever  since. 

“There  are  so  many  male  role  mod- 
els out  there  and  so  few  female  ones,” 
Bradley  remarked.  “She  really  had  that 
‘big  picture’  of  the  role  of  sport  and 
excellence  in  life  and  in  society,  that  it 


Carol  Anne  Letheren 


wasn’t  just  fun  and  games,  money  and 
glory.  It  was  something  that  could 
improve  society.” 

Bradley  said  she  was  particularly 
struck  by  Letheren’s  professional- 
ism during  the  Ben  Johnson  crisis 
when  she  was  Chef  de  Mission  of 
Canada’s  1988  Olympic  Team  in 
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Maria  (Anna  Maria  Ramos)  and  Tony  (James  Osborne j confess  their  love 
for  one  another  in  Leonard Bemstein/Stephen  Sondheims  enduring  musical, 
West  Side  Story.  The  show  is  presented  by  the  U.C.  Follies  Feb.  15-17  at 
Hart  House  Theatre. 
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Web  Site  Aids  Indian 
Quake  Victims 


BY JUDYNOORDERMEER 

A Web  site  set  up  by  a U of  T 

urban  design  graduate  student 
to  aid  victims  of  last  month’s  devas- 
tating earthquake  in  India  has  gen- 
erated more  than  $13,000  for  aid 
organizations  in  the  area. 

Tanzeel  Merchant,  who  studied 
for  seven  years  at  an  architecture 
school  in  Ahmedabad,  India  before 
coming  to  U of  T,  developed  the 
site  — www.geocities.com/growth- 
circle/  — with  the  help  of  fellow 
alumni  from  the  school  in  the 
hard-hit  city.  The  site  provides 
information  on  how  people  can 
donate  directly  to  small  aid  organi- 
zations with  a long  and  successful 
history  of  working  in  the  area. 

“The  success  of  this  [initiative] 
has  made  us  realize  how  small  the 
world  really  is,”  said  Merchant  in 
an  e-mail  last  week  thanking  the 
thousands  of  people  around  the 
world  who  had  expressed  concern 


about  the  situation  by  e-mailing 
the  site  and  by  donating  to  the 
region. 

In  an  interview,  Merchant  said, 
“What  was  most  unexpected  was 
that  the  people  who  we  didn’t  think 
would  help  did  in  fact  help.”  More 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  responses  to 
the  Web  site  from  around  the 
world  were  from  non-Indians, 
he  said. 

The  Web  initiative  was  a way  to 
offer  concrete  help  in  a terrible 
situation.  “We  felt  so  helpless  being 
so  far  away  and  not  being  able  to  do 
anything,”  Merchant  said.  The 
organizations  they  listed  on  the  site 
are  ones  that  have  been  affiliated 
with  his  alma  mater  for  close  to  two 
decades  and  “have  a track  record  of 
using  the  money  effectively,”  he 
said.  “We  know  the  people  are 
going  to  use  the  funds  well.” 

The  Web  site  will  remain  active 
for  several  more  weeks  to  allow 
additional  individuals  to  contribute. 
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Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering 

University  Professor  Emeritus  Ursula 

Franklin  of  metallurgy  and  materials  science  was 
among  the  first  five  recipients  of  National  Awards  in 
Public  Affairs,  honouring  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions that  have  demonstrated  creativity  and  innovation 
in  making  Canada  a better  place  to  live.  Franklin 
received  the  award  for  Ethics  in  Public  Affairs,  which 
recognizes  an  individual  or  organization  that  has  pro- 
vided an  inspiring  example  of  the  importance  of  ethics 
and  values  in  public  life.  The  presentation  took  place 
at  Carleton  University’s  inaugural  Arthur  Kroeger 
College  Leadership  Forum  and  Awards  Dinner  Feb.  8. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professor  David  Conn  of  psychiatry  has  been 

elected  president  of  the  Canadian  Academy  of 
Geriatric  Psychiatry  for  a two-year  term  effective  Nov. 
1,  2000.  The  academy  is  a national  organization  of 
psychiatrists  dedicated  to  promoting  mental  health  in 
the  Canadian  elderly  population  through  the  clinical, 
educational  and  research  activities  of  its  membership. 

Professor  Jack  Greenblatt  of  the  Banting 

and  Best  Department  of  Medical  Research  has  been 
elected  a fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Microbiology,  the  honorific  leadership  group  within  the 
American  Society  for  Microbiology,  the  world’s  oldest 
and  largest  life  science  organization  with  more  than 
42,000  members  worldwide.  Greenblatt  was  honoured 
for  his  distinguished  career  in  molecular  biology  and  can- 
cer research  and  is  one  of  only  1,700  scientists  elected  to 
academy  fellowship  in  the  history  of  the  organization. 

The  late  Professor  Emeritus  Harold  Johns  of 

medical  biophysics  was  posthumously  inducted  into 
the  Canadian  Science  and  Engineering  Hall  of  Fame 
Nov.  30  for  his  internationally  significant  contributions 
to  medical  research  that  have  improved  treatments  for 
cancer  and  osteoporosis  and  relieved  the  suffering  of 
countless  patients  worldwide.  One  of  the  founders  of 
medical  physics,  Johns  is  best  known  for  his  development 
of  the  cobalt-60  therapy  unit  in  1951. 


Dr.  Ross  Mackenzie,  a lecturer  in  the 

department  of  medicine,  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Insurance  Medicine  for  a one- 
year  term  at  its  annual  general  meeting.  Founded  in 
1889,  the  academy  was  originally  an  organization  for 
medical  directors  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  but  now 
boasts  members  from  South  and  Central  America, 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia  and  Australia. 


University  Professor  Emeritus  Robert  Salter 
of  surgery  has  been  awarded  the  Paul  Harris  Medal, 
the  highest  award  given  by  the  Rotary  Foundation  of 
Rotary  International.  Although  not  a Rotarian  him- 
self Salter  received  the  honour  in  recognition  of  his 
combined  scientific  and  humanitarian  achievements 
in  keeping  with  the  Rotary  motto  Service  Above  Self. 


Faculty  of  Music 

Phil  Nimmons,  director  emeritus  of  the  jazz 

program,  was  inducted  into  the  Jazz  Education  Hall 
of  Fame  Jan.  12,  the  first  non-American  to  receive  the 
honour.  Created  by  the  International  Association  of 
Jazz  Educators,  the  purpose  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  is  to 
honour  those  individuals  whose  musical  contributions 
and  dedication  to  Jazz  education  over  a span  of  25 
years  have  created  new  directions  and  curricular 
innovations  for  music  education  worldwide. 


Rotman  School  of 
Management 

Professors  Oded  Berman  and  Alexandra 
MacKay  are  the  winners  of  the  2000  Roger  Martin 
and  Nancy  Lang  Awards  for  Excellence  in  Research 
and  Teaching,  established  in  1999  to  recognize  and 
encourage  the  research  and  teaching  activities  of  fac- 
ulty members  at  the  Rotman  School  of  Management. 
Berman,  a professor  of  operations  management  who 
has  published  more  than  110  refereed  articles  and 
contributed  in  several  books  in  his  field,  received  the 
award  for  excellence  in  research.  Recipient  of  the 
award  for  excellence  in  teaching,  MacKay  has  taught 
finance  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels 
consistently  winning  praise  for  her  leadership  in  the 
classroom  by  both  colleagues  and  students. 
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Gooch  takes  reins 
at  Victoria  University 


Vice-Provost  Paul  Gooch  has  been  appointed  president  of 
Victoria  University  for  a five-year  term  effective  July  1.  Gooch,  who 
has  been  a philosophy  professor  at  the  university  for  33  years  and  vice- 
provost for  six  years,  succeeds  Roseann  Runte,  whofiecomes  president 
of  Old  Dominion  University  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  July  1 after  seven 
years  as  president  of  the  federated  university.  The  Victoria  University 
board  of  regents  approved  Gooch’s  appointment  at  its  Feb.  1 meeting. 
He  will  retain  his  academic  appointment  at  U of  T.  “I’m  pleased  to  be 
going  to  such  a vibrant  community,”  said  Gooch.  “For  the  first  few 
months  I’ll  be  listening  and  assessing,  but  one  of  my  goals  is  to 
strengthen  Victoria  University’s  partnership  with  the  University  of 
Toronto." 


Buller  case  ongoing 

The  police  investigation  continues  into  the  Jan.  18  murder  of 

fine  art  senior  lecturer  David  Buller.  Toronto  police  have  assigned  eight 
detectives  full-time  to  the  case  and  have  set  up  an  office  in  Room  330 
at  1 Spadina  Cres.  for  interviews.  The  police  would  still  like  to  speak  to 
anyone  they  have  not  already  interviewed  who  was  in  or  near  the 
building  between  1 and  4 p.m.  on  Jan.  18.  While  additional  security  in 
the  building  and  at  the  fine  art  department’s  main  facilities  in  Sidney 
Smith  Hall  continues,  the  police  say  there  is  no  reason  for  them  to 
believe  that  this  was  a random  murder.  Anyone  with  information  on 
the  murder  should  contact  the  Toronto  police  homicide  squad  at 
416-808-7400,  52  Division  at  416-808-5200  or  Crimestoppers  at 
416-222-TIPS. 


Amendments  Sought  to 
Code  of  Student  Conduct 


The  administration  wants  to  amend  the  1992  student  conduct 
code  to  address  concerns  about  computer  and  e-mail  misuse,  among 
other  issues.  Heather  Lane,  dean  of  students  at  Victoria  College,  and 
Governing  Council  member  Muhammad  Ahmad  will  co-chair  a spe- 
cial committee  to  make  recommendations  on  guidelines  and  training 
for  officers  under  the  code  and  on  applying  the  code  consistently  across 
divisions.  The  committee  will  submit  a report  to  the  chair  of  University 
Affairs  Board  March  31. 


An  encyclopedic  knowledge 


Now,  about  my  holidays  ... 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  work  environments 
at  U of  T,  human  resources  has  recently  revamped  its  Web  site. 
There  is  an  excellent  section  of  frequently  asked  questions  that 
includes  benefits,  holiday  schedule,  payroll,  pension  and  universi- 
ty snow  closures.  You  can  also  access  the  collective  agreements  for 
unionized  staff  along  with  explanations  of  TONI/Tax  ON 
Income,  a new  method  for  calculating  provincial  taxes  based 
directly  on  your  taxable  income,  CPP/EI  deductions  effective 
January  2001  and  the  newly  introduced  employee  assistance  program. 

http://www.utoronto.ca/hrhome/ 


If  you  want  vour  site  featured  in  this  space,  please 
contact  Audrey  Fong,  news  services  officer,  at: 
audrev.fongfj’utoronto.ca 


http://www.thecanadianencyclopedia.com/ 


Housing  the  world  next  door 


Housing  New  Canadians  is  a research  project  looking  at 
housing  access  in  the  Toronto  area  where  approximately  40  per  cent 
of  all  new  immigrants  settle.  One  qualitative  case  study  of 
immigrants  and  refugees  from  the  Polish,  Jamaican  and  Somalian 
communities  examines  barriers  leading  to  differences  in  access  to 
housing.  The  research  findings  reflect  the  grim  reality  that  Toronto 
has  been  experiencing  a long-standing  urban  housing  crisis. 

http:// www.hnc.utoronto.ca/ 
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Research  Updates  (Notices) 

www.rir.utoronto.ca 


Historica,  a foundation 
dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  Canadian  cultural  heritage, 
recently  posted  the  first  online 
edition  of  The  Canadian 
Encyclopedia,  a massive  one- 
volume  reference.  What 
makes  it  unique  is  that  the  text 
draws  on  3,800  experts  in  their  individual  subjects,  writing  from 
a Canadian  perspective.  Most  entries  contain  thumbnail  images 
that  can  be  enlarged  with  a click  of  a mouse.  This  searchable  edi- 
tion features  more  than  10,000  articles,  a subject  index  and 
hyperlinked  text.  There  are  online  interactive  games,  graphs, 
maps  and  fascinating  retrospectives,  particularly  the  Canadian 
art  and  history  Web  pages.  Please  note  some  plug-ins  are 
required  and  that  the  bar  graphs  are  difficult  to  interpret  as  the 
numerical  values  are  absent.  Nonetheless,  this  site  is  certainly 
worth  bookmarking. 


PhD  Orai.s 

www.sgs.utoronto.ca/phd_orals.htm 


U of  T Job  Opportunities 
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Prostate  Cancer  Gene  Found 


BY  MEGAN  EASTON 

Researchers  have  taken  a 

significant  step  towards 
unravelling  the  genetic  component 
of  prostate  cancer. 

Professor  Johanna  Rommens  of 
medical  genetics  and  microbiology 
and  an  international  research  team 
recently  announced  the  discovery 
of  a high-risk  gene  implicated  in 
prostate  cancer.  “It  is  not  yet  practi- 
cal to  determine  a genetic  test  that 
would  be  available  immediately,” 
said  Rommens,  also  of  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children.  “But  this  study 
does  provide  a new  starting  point  as 
this  type  of  gene  had  not  been 
previously  implicated  in  prostate 
cancer.” 

The  team,  consisting  of  43 
researchers  from  across  North 
America,  published  its  results  in 
the  February  issue  of  Nature 
Genetics. 

The  researchers  found  two  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  variation  in  the 
gene,  named  ELAC2.  One  type  of 
mutation  places  men  at  high  risk 
for  the  disease  while  the  other  kind 
presents  a moderate  risk.  Men  who 


carry  the  high-risk  mutation  of  the 
gene  are  five  to  10  times  more  like- 
ly to  develop  prostate  cancer  than 
other  men,  while  those  who  carry 
the  moderate-risk  mutation  are  1.5 
to  three  times  more  susceptible  to 
the  disease.  Several  other  moder- 
ate-risk genes  had  already  been 
found  before  this  study. 

Using  DNA  samples  from  a 
group  of  Utah  families  with  a high 
incidence  of  prostate  cancer,  the 
researchers  identified  a target 
region  on  chromosome  17  that  con- 
ferred an  inherited  risk  of  develop- 
ing the  disease.  Rommens’  lab  then 
worked  on  finding  the  precise  gene 
on  the  chromosome  using  technol- 
ogy called  hybrid  selection  which 
scans  through  genetic  material. 

“One’s  genetic  makeup  is  an 
important  factor  in  prostate  cancer 
but  tracking  down  the  exact  genes 
has  been  extremely  difficult,”  she 
said.  “The  ELAC2  gene  is  the  first 
prostate  cancer  susceptibility  gene 
that  has  been  identified  from  fami- 
ly-based studies.”  Scientists  found 
the  previous  moderate-risk  genes 
through  “educated  guesses,”  she 
added. 


There  are  still  several  other 
unidentified  genes  that  contribute 
to  prostate  cancer  and  environmen- 
tal influences  such  as  diet  are  also  a 
factor,  so  the  researchers  say  varia- 
tions in  the  ELAC2  gene  are  prob- 
ably only  responsible  for  two  to  five 
per  cent  of  cases  of  the  disease.  But 
they  are  still  optimistic  about  the 
impact  of  this  new  knowledge. 

Finding  any  gene  involved  in 
prostate  cancer  gives  scientists  new 
clues  that  help  them  in  their  efforts 
to  understand  the  workings  of  the 
disease,  said  Lisa  Cannon- 
Albright  of  the  University  of 
Utah’s  medical  informatics  depart- 
ment, one  of  the  co-authors. 
“Finding  them  is  going  to  provide 
the  key  to  earlier  diagnosis  and 
more  appropriate  treatment,”  she 
said.  “That’s  going  to  result  in  less 
illness  and  death.”  The  Canadian 
Cancer  Society  estimates  almost 
17,000  men  were  diagnosed  with 
prostate  cancer  in  2000  and  more 
than  4,000  died  of  it. 

Rommens  was  also  involved  in 
identifying  genes  that  contribute  to 
breast  cancer  and  early  onset 
Alzheimer’s  disease. 


Major  Theatre  Award  Honours 
Professor,  Playwright 


BY  MICHAH  RYNOR 

What  is  believed  to  be  the 

largest  theatre  prize  in 
Canadian  history  will  honour 
University  Professor  Emeritus 
Louis  Siminovitch  — widely  con- 
sidered the  father  of  genetic 
research  in  Canada  — and  his  late 
wife,  Elinore,  a prolific  playwright. 

Siminovitch  was  on  hand  at  a 
news  conference  last  month  to  help 
unveil  the  Elinore  8c  Lou 
Siminovitch  Prize  in  Theatre  which 
will  award  $100,000  annually  to 
showcase,  reward  and  inspire 
excellence  in  the  theatre. 

The  award,  established  by  a 
number  of  individuals  and  institu- 
tions, will  recognize  an  artist  from 
theatre  direction,  playwriting  and 


design  (lighting,  set,  costume, 
sound)  in  mid-career  who  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  Canadian 
theatre  through  a total  body  of  work. 

Siminovitch,  professor  emeritus 
of  medical  genetics  and  microbiolo- 
gy and  director  of  research  emeritus 
at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital’s  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute,  was 
instrumental  in  discovering  the 
genetic  causes  of  muscular  dystro- 
phy and  cystic  fibrosis.  He  also 
played  a fundamental  role  in  the 
establishment  of  medical  research  at 
the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute,  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
Baycrest  Centre  for  Geriatric  Care 
as  well  as  at  Mount  Sinai. 

Elinore  Siminovitch,  who  died 
in  1995,  went  from  waiting  short 
stories  to  plays  in  the  late  1960s, 


12  of  which  were  produced  on  a 
small  scale.  Many  of  these  plays, 
which  resulted  in  numerous  play- 
writing awards,  reflected  her  inter- 
est in  political  change,  feminism 
and  other  social  causes.  Her  hus- 
band remarked  that  the  award 
“honours  Elinore’s  love  for  the 
theatre.” 

After  receiving  the  $75,000 
prize,  the  recipient  will  then  desig- 
nate $25,000  to  a protege  of  her  or 
his  choosing  who  is  involved  in 
directing,  playwriting  or  design  in 
Canadian  theatre  or  to  an  institu- 
tion (theatre  or  educational  facility) 
of  her  or  his  choice. 

The  prize  will  be  repeated  in 
three-year  cycles  beginning  with 
directors  in  2001,  playwrights  in 
2002  and  designers  in  2003. 


Message  in  a 
Banner 


By  Michah  Rynor 


Although  it’s  called  a banner,  this  beautifully  hand- 

sewn  picture,  hanging  in  the  lobby  of  7 King’s  College  Circle, 
could  easily  pass  for  one  of  those  grand  tapestries  once  used  to 
keep  the  winter  chill  out  of  medieval  castles. 

Here,  King  Edward  III  stands  on  the  battlefield  of  Crecy  while  his  son, 
the  Black  Prince,  kneels  at  his  feet. 

The  banner  was  a gift  to  U of  T from  Mary,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in 
1908.  In  a letter  dated  that  same  year,  the  Hon.  Earl  Grey,  the  former  gov- 
ernor general  of  Canada,  explains  that  it  was  Mary’s  hope  that  students 
would  welcome  the  banner  “as  an  abiding  proof  of  her  interest  in  their 
well-being.”  It  also  illustrates  the  maxim  I Serve,  which,  as  the  princess 
told  Grey,  was  “the  stimulating  motto  of  every  Prince  of  Wales”  since  the 
time  of  the  Black  Prince. 

King’s  College  in  Windsor  (now  in  Halifax)  and  MacDonald  College  in 
Montreal  along  with  McGill,  Queen’s  and  Guelph  universities  all  received 
similar  gifts  from  Mary.  Each  of  the  banners  was  hand-sewn  by  members 
of  the  Mothers’  Union  of  England. 


BY  SUSAN  BLOCH-NEV1TTE 

SALARY  AND  BENEFIT  NEGOT- 
iations  are  under  way  between 
U of  T and  the  Faculty 
Association  — negotiations  that 
are  informed  by  some  very  stellar 
performances  by  the  stock  market 
over  the  last  few  years. 

Central  to  negotiations  are  pos- 
sible changes  to  the  university’s 
pension  plan  that  for  some  would 
provide  the  option  of  replacing  the 
existing  defxned-benefit  compo- 
nent with  a defined  contribution 
component.  The  defined-benefit 
plan,  which  the  university  has  had 
for  the  last  35  years,  guarantees  a 
specific  payout  no  matter  how 
pension  investments  fare  in  the 
market,  while  a defined  contribu- 
tion plan  is  market  sensitive, 
potentially  rendering  the  payout 
higher  or  lower  or  somewhere  in 


Pension  Concerns  Brought  to  Table 


between  — depending  on  market 
performance. 

“The  association  wants  a 
defined  contribution  plan  and  we 
see  it  has  merit  because  many  peer 
institutions,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  have  defined  con- 
tribution programs,”  said  Professor 
Michael  Finlayson,  vice-president 
(administration  and  human 
resources).  “However,  it’s  unusual 
for  any  organized  group  of 
employees  to  transfer  pension  risk 
from  the  employer  to  themselves. 
Only  time  will  tell  if  this  will 
result  in  better  pensions  for  them. 
I doubt  that  any  trade  union  at  the 
university  will  follow  UTFA’s 
lead.” 

The  last  10  years  have  brought 
U of  T a pension  surplus  of  more 
than  $350  million,  a series  of  pen- 
sion improvements  and  several 
years  of  pension  holidays  for  both 


the  university  and  UTFA  mem- 
bers. Some  of  the  surplus  has 
formed  the  bedrock  of  matching 
programs  for  research  chairs  and 
scholarships  as  part  of  the  univer- 
sity’s billion-dollar  fundraising 
campaign. 

But  UTFA  is  representing  pen- 
sioners in  these  negotiations  as 
well  as  active  faculty  members  and 
librarians  and  one  of  its  problems 
is  to  reconcile  competing  claims 
on  the  surplus. 

For  example,  one  group  of 
female  faculty  members  who 
retired  just  prior  to  salary  adjust- 
ments for  many  female  faculty  in 
1991  argue  that  their  pensions 
would  be  higher  if  the  base 
salary  on  which  their  pensions  are 
calculated  reflected  that  salary 
adjustment. 

Finlayson  said  the  issue  of  pen- 
sion improvements  for  retirees  is  a 


part  of  the  confidential  negotia- 
tions under  way  with  UTFA. 
“But  whatever  agreement  is 
reached  will  assume  that  the  uni- 
versity’s pension  plan  is  gender 
blind  and  status  neutral,”  he 
added. 

UTFA  president  Rhonda  Love 
affirmed  the  confidentiality  of  dis- 
cussions and  would  only  say  that 
talks  are  ongoing.'“Our  positions 
have  been  made  publicly  available 
— anyone  is  welcome  to  read 
them,”  Love  said.  “We  do  have  a 
special  proposal  for  anyone  disad- 
vantaged — and  certainly  that 
includes  women  faculty  who 
retired  prior  to  the  female  faculty 
salary  review  — that  their  needs 
will  be  taken  into  consideration. 
So  will  the  needs  of  all  other 
retirees.” 

Even  as  negotiations  continue 
into  the  spring,  pensions  are 


becoming  a campus  conversation 
staple,  replete  with  personal  anec- 
dotes and  comparisons  between 
institutions. 

“It’s  a complex  issue,”  conceded 
Finlayson.  “Comparing  various 
plans  and  payouts  only  begins  to 
be  meaningful  when  you  look  at  a 
number  of  factors  including  length 
of  service  and  what  the  pension 
plan  member  has  contributed. 

“We  have  in  the  past  improved 
pensions  for  retirees  — for  15 
years  we’ve  been  providing  pen- 
sion augmentations  to  compen- 
sate for  inflation,  in  addition  to 
improving  the  formula  for  provid- 
ing these  adjustments,”  he  said. 
“We  are  in  discussions  on  other 
ways  we  can  find  improvements. 
We’re  discussing  it  because 
UTFA  has  asked  us  to,  but  we’re 
driven  by  a desire  to  treat  all 
pensioners  equally  and  fairly.” 
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7 Hart  House  Circle  • www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 


SPECIAL  EVENTS  Call  978-2452 

Elections  tor  Graduate  Committee  and  Recreational  Athletics 
Committee  - nominations  accepted  until  2pm  Fri.  Feb.  23.  Nominations 
forms  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Call  978-5363  or  e-mail 
linda.offman@utoronto.ca  for  more  information.  Vote  at  9am  Tue.  Feb.  27 
to  2pm  Fri.  Mar.  2. 

Graduate  Committee  Dinner  - U of  T's  Professor  Ted  Chamberlain,  speak- 
ing on  'Honouring  Oscar  Wilde',  Wed.  Feb.  14  at  6pm.  Call  978-2447 
for  tickets. 

ART  Call  978-8398 

The  Justlno  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  - West  Gallery:  'Shock  Absorber  new 
Eyes  for  TV'  - David  Rokeby.  East  Gallery:  'Bartram:  Twenty  Years  1980- 
2000',  Runs  to  Mar.  1 . 

Arbor  Room  - Rogelio  Briseno,  'Segments'.  Runs  to  Sat.  Feb.  24. 

Hart  House  Art  Competition  - Pick  up  entry  forms  at  the  Hall  Porters' 

Desk.  First  prize  $400,  second  prize  $300,  third  prize  $150.  Submission 
dates  are  March  1,  2,  and  3,  2001 . 

LIBRARY  Call  978-5362  3T 

First  Annual  Poetry  Contest  - Details  and  entry  forms  available  at  the  Hall  & 
Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  is  Wed.  Feb.  14.  g* 

Book  Launch  - 'Conflicting  Desire'  by  poet,  A.  F.  Moritz,  Wed.  Feb.  14  at  g, 

7:30pm  in  the  Hart  House  Library.  Reading  and  book  signing.  Reception  • 

to  follow.  All  welcome.  978-5362 

MUSIC  Call  978-2452  - All  concerts  are  FREE!  £ 

Worlds  of  Music  presents  Mel  M'rabet  & Andaluclan  Fusion,  Thurs.  Feb.  15  at 
8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover.  All  welcome.  • 

Jazz  at  Oscars  - Andrew  Downing  Quartet,  Fri.  Feb.  16  at  8:30pm  in  the  g 
Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

CLUBS  & COMMITTEES -Call 978-2452 
Bridge  Club  is  hosting  their  Annual  Hart  House  Sectional  Tournament  on  . 
Mar.  2,  3,  and  4.  Check  Web  site:  www.utoronto.ca/bridge  3F 

79th  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photographs  - Open  to  all  Hart  House  mem-  * 
bers.  Deadline  for  entries  is  12noon,  Fri.  Mar.  2.  Entry  forms  available  at  g* 
the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Call  946-7323  for  more  information.  a 

Drama  Society's  One-Act  Play  Writing  Contest  - Submissions  will  be  £ 
accepted  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk  up  to  Mar.  1,  2001 . Call  978-6315  for 
details. 

Drama  Society  presents.  The  Cherry  Orchard  by  Anton  Chekov  will  be  per-  g" 
formed  Mar.  22-24  at  8pm  in  the  Hart  House  Theatre.  Tickets:  $10  and  . 
$8  for  students.  Call  978-8668  or  visit  the  Hart  House  Theatre  Box  Office,  y 
Film  Board  invites  you  to  'Show  Your  Shorts'  at  their  Gala  Screening  and  a 
Competition,  Thurs.  Mar.  15  at  7pm.  Deadline  for  submissions  is  5pm,  g« 
Thurs.  Mar.  1 . For  details  see  Web  site:  hhfb.ca.utoronto.ca  a 

Investment  Club  Speaker  Series  - Mr.  Tom  Stanley,  Manager  of  Resolute  • 
Growth  Fund,  speaks  on  'How  to  Make  Money  in  the  Manic  Millennium 
Markets',  Wed.  Feb.  14  in  the  East  Common  Room.  Call  978-0537  for  . 
more  information. 

ATHLETICS  - CALL  978-2447 

Scheduled  for  Fri.  Mar.  9,  Cal  Membership  Services  at  978-2447  for  more  y 


Caution  Urged  on  GM  Foods 
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TORONTO  VINTAGE  CLOTHING  TEXTILE  SHOW  & SALE 

Sunday  March  4,  2001  • The  Enoch  Turner  Schoolhouse,  106  Trinity  Street,  Toronto 

partial  proceeds  donated  to  the  Cancer  and  Multiple  Sclerosis  Societies 

Selected  dealers  will  be  presenting  their  collections  of  textiles,  quilts,  shawls,  linens, 
lace,  rugs,  vintage  clothing  and  accessories  including  vintage  jewellery 

For  further  information  contact:  June  Troy,  905-666-0523  or  905-666-3277 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
M on.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  978-2431 
7 Hart  House  Circle 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
the  data  they  were  seeking  involved 
basic  scientific  assessments  of  envi- 
ronmental or  health  consequences, 
data  that  they  believe  would  not 
compromise  confidentiality. 

“The  way  that  scientists  work  is 
through  peer  review  and  trans- 
parency. And  if  you  can’t  justify 
your  decision  on  the  basis  of  look- 
ing at  the  data  and  seeing  how  they 
came  up  with  their  decision,  then 


it’s  worrying,”  Barrett  said. 

“It’s  almost  like  the  general  pub- 
lic is  completely  shut  out  of  being 
made  aware  of  the  process. 
So  there’s  a lack  of  transparency 
and  we  argue  there’s  a somewhat 
overly  cozy  relationship  between 
the  biotech  companies  and  the 
regulators.” 

Far  from  seeking  to  ban  GM 
foods,  the  panel  sees  strong  oppor- 
tunities in  biotechnology,  Barrett 


said.  However,  he  added,  it  must  be 
done  right. 

“We  are  at  the  early  stages  of  this 
technology  and  there  needs  to  be 
the  proper  safeguards  built  into  it, 
particularly  the  regulatory  frame- 
work to  make  sure  we  don’t  make 
mistakes.  We’re  not  against  the 
technology.  We’re  just  simply  say- 
ing let’s  apply  the  technology  care- 
fully and  precisely  to  get  the  best 
out  of  it.” 


Letheren’s  Death  Stuns  Campus 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
Seoul.  Letheren  had  to  go  to 
Johnson’s  room  and  strip  him  of  his 
100-metre  gold  medal  after  he  test- 
ed positive  for  steroids. 

“The  way  she  took  away  that 
medal  from  Ben  Johnson  was  han- 
dled with  such  poise  and  grace  — it 
really  impressed  people.  A whole 
generation  of  women  said,  Wow  — 
women  really  can  handle  that  kind 
of  pressure.  She  had  such  compo- 
sure under  very  stressful  circum- 
stances.” 

Helen  Gurney,  a U of  T Sports 
Hall  of  Fame  inductee  and  consid- 
ered a living  legend  in  women’s 
sports  in  her  own  right,  was  cited 
by  Letheren  as  her  own  role  model 
in  a 1998  Bulletin  article.  But  now 
it  was  the  mentor  who  praised  the 
student:  “She  certainly  was  a great 
leader,  in  the  administrative  side 
particularly,  for  women  in  sport  not 
only  in  Canada  but  all  over  the 
world,”  Gurney  said.  “She’s  going 


to  be  missed,  no  question  about 
that.” 

While  Letheren  had  looked  up 
to  Gurney,  Gurney  thought 
Letheren  was  herself  a mentor  to 
many  young  women  in  sport.  “I’ve 
known  her  since  she  was  a young 
student.  I used  to  run  a lot  of  sport 
clinics  when  she  and  other  girls  in 
Grade  13  or  first  year  at  U of  T 
used  to  come  out.  I got  to  know  her 
then  and  our  paths  have  crossed 
ever  since.” 

“She  always  worked  very  hard  at 
everything  that  she  did,”  Gurney 
added.  “When  she  had  a goal  she 
just  stuck  with  it.” 

Letheren’s  loss  will  also  been 
keenly  felt  as  Toronto  makes  its  bid 
for  the  2008  Olympics,  said 
Professor  Bruce  Kidd,  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and 
Health  and  a member  of  the 
Toronto  bid  committee.  U of  T is 
closely  involved  in  the  2008  bid 
process,  with  the  possibility  of 


athletic  facilities  and  residences 
being  used  for  training  and  housing 
of  Olympic  athletes. 

“This  is  a great  tragedy  for 
Canadian  sport,”  Kidd  said,  noting 
in  particular  Letheren’s  strong  ties 
to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee.  She  had  been  “very  key 
to  the  international  strategy”  of  the 
Toronto  bid. 

“Nobody  was  ever  neutral  about 
Carol  Anne,”  Kidd  reflected.  “She 
believed  passionately  in  the  inspira- 
tional example  of  high  performance 
athletes  and  their  ability  to  excite 
ordinary  people  with  the  pure  joy  of 
living  and  the  pursuit  of  excellence. 

“She  was  a good  friend  of  U ofT 
to  this  day,”  he  added.  “If  ever  there 
was  something  she  could  do  for  the 
university,  she  would  do  it.” 

In  her  lesser  known  roles, 
Letheren  was  a national-level 
coach  and  administrator  for  gym- 
nastics, synchronized  swimming 
and  volleyball. 
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DONSHIP  POSITIONS 

Donship  applications  are  now  being  accepted  at  New  College  and  Innis  College. 
Please  contact  the  following  offices  for  more  information: 


Dean  of  Students 

New  College 

40  Willcocks  Street 

416-978-8875 

Fax:  416-971-3072 

new.residence@utoronto.ca 


Dean  of  Residence 

Innis  College 

111  St.  George  Street 

416-978-2512 

Fax:  416-971-2464 

www.utoronto.ca/innis/residence/winter 


Deadline  for  Applications  - February  28,  2001 
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Tel:  (416)  597-1121 
Fax:  (416)  597-2968 
Email:  twt@istar.ca 


J'rade-wind^ 


Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  do  the  search  for  you! 
Conveniently  located  at  the  corner  of  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue,  Trade  Winds  Travel  has  been  providing 
first  class,  personalized,  efficient  and  reliable  travel  service  to 
the  academic  community  of  the  U of  T for  over  40  years. 

Our  continuing  commitment  is  to  offer: 

• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
world  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 

• No  service  fees 

Please  give  us  a call!  We  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  and 
you  will  feel  welcome  every  time. 
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IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN 
YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM  CUSTOM  MADE 
SHOES  & FOOT  ORTHOTICS 


Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  are  1 00%  covered 
under  the  U of  T extended  health  plan. 

We  bill  your  extended  health  plan  directly. 

To  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot  Analysis, 
call  our  message  centre  at  (416)  337-2671 . 

FITNESS  APPRAISERS 

St.  George/bloor  - jane/Bloor  - Lawrence  East 

(416)  337-2671 
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In  the  Play 


Whether  in  rugby  or  teaching,  Scarborough's  Rick  Powers  makes  every  moment  count 

By Judy  Noordermeer 


JUST  SAYING  YOU  KNOW  RlCK  POWERS  CAN  OPEN 
doors,  or  at  least  parking  gates,  at  the.  University  of 
Toronto  at  Scarborough. 

As  the  instructor  of  the  campus’  largest  and  most 
popular  course  — introduction  to  management  — 
Powers  has  taught  close  to  two-thirds  of  the  5,000  stu- 
dents on  campus.  “He’s  a good  guy,”  offers  the  parking 
lot  attendant,  a former  student,  on  the  day  I arrive  for 
the  interview.  “Ask  him  what  he  does  in  his  spare  time 
though,”  he  suggests  before  I drive  away  from  the  booth. 

Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  Powers  has  much 
spare  time.  As  a senior  lecturer  and  associate  chair  of  the 
division  of  management,  his  list  of  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative responsibilities  reads  like  an  unending  “to  do” 
list.  He  teaches  three  sessions  of  the  introductory  course 
plus  three  sessions  of  a course  he  developed  on  business 
law.  He  also  co-ordinates  and  teaches  the  division’s  cer- 
tificate program  for  Sun  Life  employees.  As  if  that 
weren’t  enough,  Powers’  consistently  high  student  eval- 
uations, coupled  with  glowing  recommendations  from 
his  colleagues,  earned  him  the  coveted  Scarborough 
College  Teaching  Award  in  1999. 

But  then  there’s  what  Powers  likes  to  call  his  “other 
life.”  Walking  into  his  office  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
Scarborough’s  H Wing,  it  is  easy  to  think  you  have  entered  the 
world  of  a coach  instead  of  an  academic.  Simply  put,  Powers  is 
rugby  mad.  He’s  played  the  game  since  his  undergraduate  days 
at  Queen’s  University  in  the  1970s  and  on  his  neatly  organized 
shelves  sit  trophies  from  past  victories  and  memorabilia  from 
cherished  teams  and  competitions. 

Indeed,  rugby  can  be  seen  as  a metaphor  for  his  life.  “In 
rugby,  there  is  always  the  opportunity  to  be  in  the  play  It’s  a 
fast-paced  game,”  he  says.  And  his  life  is  fast-paced.  In  his  12 
years  at  Queen’s,  he  earned  bachelor’s  degrees  in  arts  and  phys- 
ical education  as  well  as  an  MBA  and  a law  degree.  In  his  early 


career  as  a lawyer,  he  continued  to  play  with  community  rugby 
teams  while  serving  on  a host  of  volunteer  committees.  Since 
1998  he  has  been  president  of  the  Ontario  Rugby  Union  and 
this  spring,  he  will  accompany  the  Queen’s  rugby  team  on  a 
trip  to  Argentina.  He  is  also  the  colour  commentator  for 
international  rugby  games  on  Toronto’s  FAN  radio  station. 

Powers  has  an  “innate”  source  of  energy,  says  management 
chair,  Sandy  Borins,  who  recruited  him  to  the  university  10 
years  ago.  “I  look  for  people  who  are  energetic  and  optimistic,” 
he  adds.  And  that’s  exacdy  what  he  got  in  Powers. 

Reflecting  on  the  source  of  this  boundless  energy,  Powers 
points  to  the  “tremendous  example”  set  by  his  parents.  Growing 


up,  he  watched  his  mother,  a teacher  of  the  visually  and 
hearing  impaired,  and  his  father,  a newspaper  executive, 
spend  countless  hours  in  volunteer  roles.  “I  grew  up  in 
an  environment  where  it  was  just  expected  that  you 
were  going  to  give  back.” 

Powers’  willingness  to  pepper  his  lectures  with  per- 
sonal examples  is  in  large  part  the  key  to  his  success  as 
a teacher,  say  students.  In  a letter  of  support  to  the  col- 
lege for  his  teaching  award,  one  student  wrote,  “Rick 
adds  a spice  to  the  class.” 

That’s  still  the  case  two  years  later.  Powers’  entry 
into  his  introduction  to  management  class  of  almost 
200  students  brought  the  whispers  and  rustling  of 
papers  to  an  almost  abrupt  end.  With  a booming 
radio  voice  that  renders  a microphone  unnecessary, 
Powers  presented  the  details  of  the  Indigo  takeover 
bid  of  Chapters  which  sparked  a lively  debate.  Later, 
to  illustrate  a concept  about  product  pricing  and  mar- 
keting, he  asked  a student  volunteer  to  come  forward 
and  test  three  men’s  razors  — to  much  amusement 
and  giggles. 

“Nobody  ever  said  you  can’t  have  fun  learning,”  says 
Powers.  “When  you  have  so  many  people  in  a room,  it’s 
‘give  a show  time.’  You  have  to  keep  their  interest.”  He  adds, 
“The  greatest  compliment  the  students  can  give  you  is  when 
week  after  week,  you  come  in  and  the  class  is  full.  And  fortu- 
nately, that’s  the  way  it  is.  It’s  full.” 

After  class  ends  on  this  particular  Monday  evening,  Powers 
has  another  to  teach  before  leaving  for  the  day  — - probably 
sometime  between  11  p.m.  and  midnight.  His  16-hour-a-day 
schedule  — combining  teaching,  administrative  duties,  volun- 
teer activities,  rugby,  radio  commentating  and  world  travel  — 
leaves  litde  room  for  spare  time,  he  confesses. 

“It’s  packed.  It’s  seven  days  a week  and  evenings,”  he  says,  but 
then  adds  assuredly,  “I  wouldn’t  do  it  if  I didn’t  enjoy  it.” 


World’s  First  Undergraduate  Nanotech  Program  Launched 


BY  JANET  WONG 

UOF  T IS  BREAKING  GROUND  IN 
what  is  arguably  one  of  the 
hottest  area  of  science  and  engineer- 
ing right  now  — nanotechnology. 

Starting  in  the  2001-2002  school 
year,  the  engineering  science  pro- 
gram will  begin  offering  an  under- 
graduate nanoengineering  option, 
the  first  time  such  a program  will 
be  offered  anywhere  in  the  world. 

“It’s  not  often  that  we  can  pre- 
empt the  Americans  on  something, 
and  clearly  we’re  ahead  of  them  on 
this,”  said  Professor  Doug  Perovic, 
chair  of  metallurgy  and  materials 
science  and  the  new  nanoengineer- 
ing option  at  the  Faculty  of  Applied 


Science  and  Engineering. 

Nanoengineering  encompasses 
two  previously  separate  fields  — 
nanotechnology  and  nanostruc- 
tured  materials.  The  term  “nano” 
itself  originated  from  the  Greek 
word  for  dwarf,  “nanos,”  but  today 
refers  to  a branch  of  science  dealing 
with  measures  so  small,  so  minute, 
that  they  cannot  be  seen  through  an 
ordinary  microscope. 

This  small  world  is  getting  some 
very  big  attention;  around  the 
world,  governments  and  research 
institutions  are  pouring  incredible 
sums  of  money  into  nanotechnolo- 
gy and  nanoengineering.  The 
reason:  nanotech  research  has  the 
possibility  of  threading  into  every 


avenue  of  science,  from  telecommu- 
nications to  biomedical  technology 
and  devices. 

“This  undergraduate  program, 
unlike  any  other  program  we  have  a 
U of  T,  really  blends  together  the 
sciences  of  physics,  chemistry  and 
biology,”  Perovic  said.  “You  need  all 
three  of  those.  And  at  the  size 
scales  I’m  talking  about,  there  is  no 
difference  between  physics,  chem- 
istry and  biology  anymore  because 
we’re  talking  about  molecules  and 
atoms.” 

Until  recently,  he  explained,  the 
world  was  categorized  by  science  as 
primarily  microscopic  or  macro- 
scopic in  size,  meaning  that  most 
things  could  be  seen  under  an 


optical  microscope.  The  top-down 
approach,  which  has  been  used  for 
decades,  involved  chipping  away  at 
something  to  make  it  smaller  and 
smaller. 

“That’s  what  micro -circuitry  and 
micro-technology  for  telecommu- 
nications is  so  interested  in,  but 
there’s  a limit  to  how  far  we  can 
keep  chiselling  or  shrinking  down  a 
piece  of  semi-conductor  or  what 
have  you.  So  we’re  now  looking  at 
the  other  end,  going  from  the 
bottom  up,”  Perovic  said. 

“You  can  start  from  an  embryo 
and  next  thing  you  know  you  have 
a human  standing  there  with  this 
intricate  mixture  of  hard  material, 
soft  materials  and  a computer  for  a 


brain  that  beats  anything  we  ever 
can  dream  of  making,”  he  contin- 
ued. “So  this  whole  process  of  self- 
assembly  is  one  of  the  key  driving 
forces  now  for  nanotechnology  — 
how  do  we  coax  atoms  and  mole- 
cules to  assemble  themselves.” 
Engineering  science  attracts 
some  of  the  top  science  and  engi- 
neering students  across  the  coun- 
try. In  the  last  two  years  of  the 
four-year  program,  students  will 
be  able  to  choose  either  aero- 
space, biomedical,  computer, 
electrical  or  environmental  engi- 
neering, manufacturing  systems, 
physics  or  the  two  new  options 
nanoengineering  or  infrastructure 
engineering. 
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SUSAN  KING 


Advisory  Committee  on  the  Appointment  of  a Vice-President,  Human  Resources 


President  Robert  Birgeneau  has  established  an  advisory  committee  to 
advise  him  on  the  appointment  of  a vice  president  (administration  and 
human  resources)  effective  July  1.  Professor  Michael  Finlayson's  term 
ends  June  30.  The  membershio  of  the  committie  is  as  follows: 

Professor  Carl  Amrhein  (Dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science),  Ms 
Anita  Benedict  (Coordinator,  Aboriginal  Student  Services  and 
Programs),  Professor  David  Cook  (Principal,  Victoria  University), 
Professor  Elizabeth  Cowpei;  (Chair,  Division  of  Humanities, 
University  of  Toronto  at  Scarborough),  Professor  Michael  Fullan 
(Dean,  OISE  / UT),  Professor  Usha  George  (Associate  Dean,  Faculty 
of  Social  Work),  Ms  Naana  Jumah  (Undergraduate  Student,  Member 
of  the  Governing  Council),  Professor  Brian  Langille  (Professor, 
Faculty  of  Law),  Professor  Hao  Li  (Department  of  English,  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science),  Professor  Michael  Lettieri  (Dean  of  Humanities, 
University  of  Toronto  at  Mississauga),  Ms  Carole  Moore  (Chief 


Librarian),  Ms  Mary  Anne  Ross  (Associate  Director,  Human 
Resources),  Professor  Adel  Sedra  (Vice-President  and  Provost),  Ms 
Paddy  Stamp  (Convenor,  Equity  Issues  Advisory  Group),  Professor 
Carolyn  Tuohy  (Deputy  Provost),  Professor  Cathy  Whiteside 
(Associate  Dean,  Inter-Faculty  and  Graduate  Affairs,  Faculty  of 
Medicine),  Mr.  Louis  Charpentier  (Secretary)  - Secretary  of  the 
Governing  Council 

The  committee  welcomes  nominations  for  the  position,  as  well  as 
advice  on  the  portfolio.  Comments  and  nominations  should  be 
submitted  by  March  9,  2001  to: 

Secretary  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  Office  of  the  Governing 
Council,  Simcoe  Hall,  Room  106,  27  King’s  College  Circle, 
University  of  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  1A1 

Submissions  may  also  be  sent  by  fax  to  (416)  978-8182  or  by  e-mail  to 
l.charpentier@utoronto.ca. 


Committee  on  the  Office  of  the  Ombudsperson 


The  term  of  the  University  Ombudsperson,  Ms  Mary  Ward, 
ends  on  June  30,  2001.  According  to  the  Terms  of  Reference  of 
the  Office,  she  is  eligible  for  re-appointment.  Coincident  with 
the  end  of  Ms  Ward’s  term,  the  Governing  Council  is  responsi- 
ble for  undertaking  a review  of  the  Office. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  February  8,  2001,  the  Governing 
Council  approved  the  establishment  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Office  of  the  Ombudsperson. 

The  Committee  on  the  Office  of  the  Ombudsperson  is  asked  to: 

1.  Review  the  Terms  of  Reference  for  the  Office  of  the  University 
Ombudsperson  and,  in  light  of  the  experience  since  1998, 
consider  whether  any  revisions  are  needed. 

2.  Review  the  effectiveness  of  the  Office's  operations. 

3. With  respect  to  (1)  and  (2)  identify  “best  practice”  at  peer 
institutions. 

4. Make  a recommendation  to  the  President  for  transmission  to 
the  Governing  Council  on  the  appointment  of  an 
Ombudsperson,  effective  July  1,  2001. 


In  fulfilling  its  mandate,  the  Committee  will  consult  appropri- 
ately within  the  University  community  and  beyond. 

The  Committee  will  submit  its  report  by  April  30,  2001 
Membership  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows: 

Ms  Mary  Anne  Chambers  (Chair),  Ms  Jenny  Carson  (Graduate 
Student),  Mr.  Brian  Davis  (Administrative  Staff),  Professor  Ian 
McDonald  (Teaching  Staff),  Ms  Jacqueline  Orange  (Alumni),  Mr. 
Fayez  Quereshy  (Undergraduate  Student),  TBA  (Part-time 
Undergraduate  Student) 

Ms  Cristina  Oke  will  serve  as  secretary.  She  can  be  reached  at 
(416)  978-8427  (voice),  (416)  978-8182  (fax)  or  c.oke@utoron- 
to.ca.  The  Committee  welcomes  submissions  which  should  be 
sent  in  confidence  to  the  secretary  at  the  following  address: 

Office  of  the  Governing  Council,  Simcoe  Hall,  Room  106, 27  King’s 
College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1 A1 
Submissions  may  also  be  sent  by  fax  or  e-mail. 

The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Friday  March  16, 2001. 


Hoff  Staff  and  Faculty: 
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iw  Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  are  1 00%  covered 
under  the  U of  T extended  health  plan. 

*w  We  bill  your  extended  health  plan  directly. 

iwTo  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot  Analysis, 
call  our  message  centre  at  (416)  337-2671. 

FITNESS  APPRAISERS 
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In  the  News 


U of  T people  are  in  the  news  every  day.  The  following  is  a sample  from  February. 

Taking  centre  stage 

If  Professor  Astrid  Janson  could  pinpoint  one  moment  that 

changed  her  life,  it  might  have  been  when  she  wrote  to  Joy  Coghill.  Fresh 
out  of  Wilfred  Laurier  University,  Janson  was  unsure  of  a career  in  acad- 
eme and  turned  to  the  actor  and  Vancouver  director  for  advice  on  how  to 
become  a theatrical  designer.  Janson  has  come  a long  way  since.  Now,  in 
her  early  50s,  the  assistant  professor  in  University  College’s  undergraduate 
drama  program  has  designed  sets  and  costumes  for  big  budget  theatre  pro- 
ductions, film,  television  and  dance  productions.  Toronto  Life’s  February 
edition  chronicles  the  illustrious  designer’s  rise  from  humble  beginnings. 


Steve  (Cyber)Mann 

In  a WORLD  WHERE,  AT  A PUSH  OF  A BUTTON,  PEOPLE  CAN  E-MAIL  EACH 
other  from  their  mobile  phone  or  their  Palm  Pilot,  the  next  step  may  be 
incorporating  communications  devices  into  clothes.  For  the  past  20  years, 
Professor  Steve  Mann  of  electrical  and  computer  engineering  has  been 
working  to  bring  this  concept  to  reality;  Toronto  filmmaker  Peter  Lynch 
has  captured  Mann’s  work  on  film.  The  Globe  and  Mail  recently  inter- 
viewed Lynch  about  his  new  documentary,  Cyberman , due  to  air  as  part  of 
the  Nature  of  Things  2001-2002  series.  Produced  by  CBC,  the  film  was 
shot  last  summer  in  Toronto,  New  York  and  on  an  island  on  Georgian  Bay 
and  takes  viewers  into  the  world  of  Mann  — inventor,  academic  and 
performance  artist. 


The  lure  of  an  MBA 

Money  is  the  short  answer  most  MBA  students  will  give  when  asked 

why  they  decided  to  attend  business  school.  But  asked  for  their  long 
answer  and  things  become  more  complex  as  the  National  Post  Business 
recendy  discovered.  Among  those  interviewed  was  recent  Rotman  School 
of  Management  graduate  Linda  Ezergailis.  For  the  28-year-old,  earning 
an  MBA  was  the  ticket  out  of  a job  she  described  as  having  a “paternalis- 
tic” attitude  to  career  management.  With  a 760  GMAT  score  (the  highest 
is  800),  Ezergailis  could  have  chosen  any  MBA  program  in  the  world  but 
the  University  of  Waterloo  graduate  chose  Rotman.  She  told  the  Post  that 
the  skills  she  acquired  at  Rotman  were  great  for  her  self-confidence 
because  she  forced  herself  to  talk  in  class.  “You  get  out  of  the  program  as 
much  as  you  put  in,”  she  said  in  the  article. 
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DOWNTOWN  FOOT  CARE  CLINIC 


Professional  foot  care  for  those  who  live  or  work  downtown. 

✓ Custom  prescribed  functional  orthotics 
✓ General  and  diabetic  foot  care 
\/  Heel  and  arch  pain  treatment 

YOUR  FEET  DESERVE  THE  BEST  CARE 
SEE  AN  EXPERT  * 

Thomas  Weisz,  B.A.,  D.Ch.,  Registered  Chiropodist 
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University  of  Toronto 


The  President’s  Award  for  the 
Outstanding  Native  Student  of  the  Year 

Awarded  to  a student  of  Aboriginal  background  in  the  amount  of  $4,000 

Aboriginal  students  in  the  third,  or  higher  year  of  an  undergraduate  program 
or  in  any  year  of  a graduate  program  or  second  entry  program  such  as 
law,  medicine,  or  education,  etc. 

Selected  on  the  basis  of  academic  achievement,  previous  and/or  intended 
contribution  to  the  Aboriginal  community  and  financial  need 

Closing  date 
February  28,  2001 

nore  information  contact: 

Russell  Nahdee,  Office  of  Aboriginal  Student 
Services  and  Programs 

Borden  Building  North,  3rd  Floor 
563  Spadina  Avenue 
University  ofToronto 
M5S  I A I 


For 

Admissions  and  Awards 
3 1 5 Bloor  Street 
University  ofToronto 
M5S  I A3 
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Nursing  Comes  of  Age 

Changes  to  nursing  education  will  mean  graduates  will  be  health  care  equals 

BY  MEGAN  EASTON 


W: 


rHEN  NURSING  DEAN  GAIL 
Donner  talks  about  why  things  have 
to  change  in  her  profession  she 
recalls  an  old  saying  among  her  colleagues:  I love 
my  work,  but  I hate  my  job. 

“The  most  important  thing  about  nursing  is 
the  work  that  nurses  do.  There  is  nothing  like  it. 

There  is  nothing  like  being  able  to  engage  with 
another  person  in  some  of  the  most  intimate 
things,”  she  says.  “People  let  nurses  do  for  them 
things  they  don’t  even  let  their  own  family  do. 

There  is  something  that  is  just  remarkable  about 
the  difference  you  can  make.” 

People  choose  nursing  simply  because  they 
want  to  help  and  care  for  sick  people,  Donner 
says,  but  when  they  enter  the  workforce  they 
sometimes  have  to  contend  with  excessive  phys- 
ical demands,  a lack  of  respect  and  unreasonable 
workloads  caused  by  a critical  shortage  of  nurs- 
es in  Ontario.  And  the  public’s  perception  of 
nursing,  gleaned  largely  from  the  media,  is  of  a 
profession  in  crisis  - — overworked,  understaffed 
and  close  to  burn  out.  This  image,  she  says,  will 
not  attract  more  young  people  to  a nursing 
career. 

Changes  are  coming,  though,  that  Donner 
hopes  will  not  only  heal  but  revitalize  the  pro- 
fession. The  days  when  hospital  schools  of  nurs- 
ing trained  students  to  follow  doctor’s  orders  unquestioning- 
ly  rather  than  medical  evidence  are  officially  over,  but  it  has 
been  a long  struggle.  When  the  government  announced  last 
spring  that  all  new  registered  nurses  would  require  a univer- 
sity degree  by  2005,  Donner  and  many  of  her  colleagues  who 
went  through  the  old  system  cheered.  The  fight  to  raise  the 
bar  for  nursing  education  has  been  waged  by  various  groups 
since  the  1930s,  and  U of  T has  been  in  the  forefront.  The 
Faculty  of  Nursing,  which  celebrated  its  80th  birthday  last 
year,  was  brought  entirely  under  the  aegis  of  an  educational 
institution  in  1932  — the  first  school  of  nursing  in  Canada 
to  do  so.  By  1942  the  program  evolved  into  a four-year  bach- 
elor of  science  in  nursing,  once  again  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  country. 

The  dramatic  changes  in  the  health  care  system  in  the  last 
25  years  have  intensified  demands  for  nurses  to  broaden  their 
knowledge,  Donner  says.  People  are  living  longer  and  getting 


sicker  and  nurses  require  a comprehensive  post-secondary 
education  to  deal  with  these  complexities.  “You  don’t  just 
need  to  be  prepared  for  how  to  do  a thing,  you  really  need  to 
understand  what  is  called  the  social  determinants  of  health 
— you  need  to  understand  the  context.”  Right  now  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  registered  nurses  have  degrees. 

A longtime  advocate  of  university  education  for  nurses, 
Donner  says  the  standard  degree  requirement  will  ensure  the 
public  receives  high  quality  care  while  also  improving  nurses’ 
position  in  the  workplace.  Being  in  a university  is  intellectu- 
ally and  culturally  enriching,  she  says,  and  it  allows  nurses  to 
interact  as  equals  with  their  fellow  health  care  professionals. 

“It’s  not  that  this  is  just  a great  opportunity  in  the  short 
run,  it’s  that  all  of  this  is  quite  congruent  with  our  faculty’s 
ambitions  and  vision,”  Donner  says.  The  faculty  shares  the 
government’s  goals  of  increasing  undergraduate  enrolment 
and  expanding  graduate  education.  But  increasing  enrolment 


means  more  than  just  adding  student  bodies.  It 
requires  additional  faculty  to  teach  these  stu- 
dents and  Donner  says  there  is  fierce  competi- 
tion across  Canada  for  a relatively  small  group 
of  nursing  faculty.  The  government  has  provid- 
ed transitional  funding  that  will  allow  the  nurs- 
ing master’s  and  doctoral  programs  to  grow  in 
order  to  produce  more  professors,  but  this  too 
will  take  time.  Space  is  also  an  issue  — for 
classrooms,  for  labs,  for  research  units  and  all 
the  other  facilities  nursing  students  need. 

The  faculty  has  other  priorities  that  Donner 
says  will  be  part  of  its  proposal  to  the  govern- 
ment, due  later  this  month,  outlining  the  role 
U of  T can  play  as  the  province  makes  the  tran- 
sition to  university  -based  nursing  education. 
Distance  education,  especially  for  graduate  study, 
is  something  the  faculty  would  like  to  explore. 
Donner  says  U of  T is  already  a national  leader  in 
nursing  research  but  as  the  graduate  programs 
grow,  the  faculty  also  plans  to  increase  and 
diversify  its  areas  of  inquiry. 

Despite  the  obstacles  ahead,  Donner  is 
optimistic  about  the  faculty’s  future.  “We  still 
think  it’s  a phenomenal  opportunity.  It’s  just  a 
question  of  working  out  what  we  can  do  and  do 
well.  Because  obviously  the  one  thing  we’re  not 
going  to  compromise  is  the  quality  of  the 
program  and  the  quality  of  the  students.” 

Even  though  she  didn’t  have  the  benefit  of  starting  her 
career  with  a university  education  — that  came  later  — 
Donner  has  no  regrets  about  her  career  choice.  After  39  years 
in  nursing  she  is  nearing  retirement  and  says  she  feels  fortu- 
nate to  have  witnessed  the  profession  move  to  a time  when  all 
nurses  will  receive  a true  education,  not  just  training.  “I  have 
worked  extremely  hard  to  make  this  happen,  and  so  have  many 
of  my  friends  and  colleagues,  so  for  someone  like  me  it’s 
absolutely  wonderful  that  before  I retire  I actually  have  seen  it 
happen.” 

The  profession  is  at  a crossroads  and  it  may  be  rough 
going  for  a time,  she  says,  but  the  rewards  are  more  than 
worth  the  struggle.  “If  you’re  a bit  of  a crusader,  and  if  you 
really  want  to  create  a better  society  and  make  a difference 
to  an  individual  or  to  a group,  then  I think  it’s  still  a great 
career.” 


A lecture  sponsored  by  the 

The  Second  Annual  Alexandra 

Emilio  Goggio  Chair  in  Italian  Studies 

Semeniuk  Lecture 

and  the 

entitled 

Institute  for  Women’s  Studies  and  Gender  Studies 

1 University  ofToronto 

“The  Good  Girl: 

Professor  ANGELA  JEANNET 

Myths  and  Realities” 

(Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  PA) 

will  be  delivered  by 

When  We  Women  Awaken: 

Joanna  Manning 

Women’s  Writing  in  Italy  Today 

on  Wednesday  February  21,  2001 

Thursday,  15  February 

at  7:30  p.m. 

2.00  p.m. 

in  the  auditorium  of 

20  Willcocks  Street,  New  College 

The  Gardiner  Museum  of  Ceramic  Art 

Room  2053, Wilson  Hall 

University  ofToronto 

111  Queen’s  Park 
(across  from  the  ROM) 

Everyone  is  welcome 

• 

Reception  will  follow.  | 

‘ ,M  ■ - ......  
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ROB  ALLEN 


The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 


Power  Mac  G4 
Bundles 

At  A Price 
Not  To  Be  Missed. 

G4/  450MHz 
Dual  Processor 
128MB  of  RAM 
30GB  Harddrive 
1 0/1 00/1 000  BT  ethernet 
DVD,  56K  fax/modem 
ATI  128Pro, 


Including  the  17”  Apple  Studio  Display 


00 


(Staff  & Student) 


$3099. 

(Department)  Authorized  Reseller 

Offer  expires  Feb.  28  2001 , or  while  supplies  last. 


SONY  VAIO  Notebooks 


New  Models  Available, end  of  February  2001 

PCG-FX120 

Intel  Pill  700MHz,  64MB 
10GB,  13.3”  XGA 
8xDVD,  FDD,  56K 
10/100  BaseT 

$2599.00 


PCG-FX170 

Intel  Pill  800Mhz,  128MB 
20.0GB,  15"  XGA,  8X  DVD  FDD,  56K,  10/100 
BaseT,  iLink 

$4799.00 

XG700 

Intel  Pill  750hz,  128MB 
20.0GB,  14.1"  XGA  8XDVD-ROM,  CD-RW, 
FDD,  (hotswap  bay)  56K 
S Video,  NTSC  out,  iLink 

$4799.00 

Looking  for  an  Alternative 
Look  no  further... 

IBM  NetVista  A40 

Simplicity  is  key. 


Pill  800MHz 

64MB  ram,  10GB  harddrive 
24xCDROM,  10/100  ethernet  card 
Windows  2000  (recoverable  to  WinNT) 

3 year  On-Site  warranty 

$1335.00 

Plus,  choose  from  a wide  selection  of  monitors 

University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario, 

M5T  3A1 

Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:(416)  978-7968 
Hrs:  Mon. -Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5  computer' 

shop<^ 


Visit  our  Web  Site  at 
www.campuscomputershop.com 

NetVista  Is  a trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  used  under  license  therefrom 
Al  products  are  subject  to  aswtabilty  Pricing  valid  for  members  of  the  academic  community  only* 


Gift  Expands  Gerstein 
Science  Information  Centre 


BY JAMIE  HARRISON 

Canada’s  largest  academic 

science  and  medicine  library 
— the  Gerstein  Science 
Information  Centre  at 
the  University  of 
Toronto  — will  double 
the  size  of  study  space 
for  students  thanks  to 
U of  T alumni  Russell 
and  Katherine  Morrison. 

The  32,000-square-foot 
Morrison  Pavillion  will 
create  90  per  cent  more 
dedicated  student  study 
space  in  the  library. 

Carrels  and  tables  will 
also  be  ergonomically 
designed  and 
fully  wired  to 
meet  study 
needs. 

“Thanks  to 

the  magnifi-  

cent  leadership 
gift  from  the 
Morrison  family, 
the  Gerstein  library 
will  become  a state- 
of-the-art  facility 
for  U of  T students, 
faculty  and  staff,” 
said  Carole  Moore, 
chief  librarian  of 
the  University  of 
Toronto  Libraries. 

“No  major  space 
has  been  added  to  the  building 
since  1954  when  the  Sigmund 
Samuel  wing  was  constructed  and 
the  anticipated  increase  in  student 
enrolment  in  the  coming  years  has 
created  a pressing  need  to  expand 
this  valuable  resource  centre.” 

The  Morrison  gift  will  go 
towards  the  $12-million  addition, 
which  will  provide  study  areas  with 


an  enhanced  level  of  esthetics, 
functionality,  comfort  and  attrac- 
tiveness. The  addition  was 
designed  by  architect  Donald 
Schmitt  of  A.  J.  Diamond,  Donald 


I UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  • 

tnecampaign 

1995-20041 


Schmitt  &.  Co. 

The  new  wing  will  extend  all  five 
floors  on  the  east  side  of  the  build- 
ing and  open  up  the  lower  stack 
levels  of  the  library.  Additional 
study  tables  and  carrels  will  be 
located  on  each  of  the  floors.  In 
addition  to  the  student  spice 
expansion,  the  new  wing  will  also 
provide  new  facilities  for  on-site 


and  distance  information  services 
for  the  university  community,  its 
affiliated  teaching  hospitals  and  for 
physicians  in  rural  areas.  The  new 
addition  will  complement  the 
heritage  section  of  the 
original  1892  building. 
Construction  is  to  begin 
later  this  year. 

“Katherine  and  I were 
pleased  to  be  in  a position 
to  enable  the  expansion  of 
student  study  space  well 
beyond  that  originally 
thought  possible.  We  are 
delighted  that  our  dona- 
tion will  assist  the 
Gerstein  library  with  its 
mandate  of  being  the 
primary  study 
space  open 
to  all  stu- 
dents," said 
Morrison, 
a veteran 
Toronto- 
based  investment 
counsellor  and 
1947  U of  T 
graduate. 

The  Gerstein 
library  is  a centre 
of  established 
excellence  and  has 
one  of  the 
strongest  science 
research  collections 
in  the  nation,  with 
holdings  that  include  close  to 
900,000  books  and  active  sub- 
scriptions to  more  than  4,000 
print  journals.  As  U of  T’s  main 
science  and  medicine  library,  the 
facility  supports  the  education  and 
research  of  students  in  medicine, 
pharmacy,  nursing  and  the  other 
life  and  physical  science 
disciplines. 


Chair  in  Inner  City  Health 
St.  Michael’s  Hospital,  Toronto 


St.  Michael’s  Hospital  and 
the  University  of  Toronto  invite 
applications  and  nominations  for 
The  Fondation  Baxter  and  Alma 
Ricard  Chair  in  Inner  City  Health.. 
St.  Michael’s  is  Canada’s  leading 
Catholic  academic  health  science 
centre,  with  a major  emphasis 
on  teaching  and  research,  and 
is  fully  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 
One  of  the  Hospital’s  programs,  Inner  City  Health, 
provides  comprehensive  inpatient  and  ambulatory 
care,  and  community  outreach  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  diverse  populations  of  southeast 
Toronto.  A major  research  focus  for  St.  Michael’s 
Hospital  is  the  Inner  City  Research  Unit.  The 
unit  emphasizes  health  services  research,  program 
evaluation,  and  health  promotion,  with  the  mandate 
to  facilitate  proactive  research  that  engages 
the  community. 

Reporting  to  the  Vice-President,  Research  of 
St.  Michael’s  Hospital,  the  holder  of  the  Chair 
will  facilitate  leading-edge  research  in  the  Inner 
City  Health  Research  Unit  among  the  scientists 
associated  with  it,  as  well  as  with  academic 
colleagues  in  cognate  university  departments. 

This  research  will  address  the  determinants  of 
health  for  inner  city  populations,  develop  innovative 
approaches  for  health  promotion  and  disease 
prevention,  and  evaluate  the  quality  and  cost  of 
improved  health  care,  especially  for  disadvantaged 
populations.  The  individual  who  shapes  this  unique 


and  challenging  position  will  be  a 
recognized  researcher  and  have  attained 
a stature  appropriate  to  appointment  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  with  the  rank 
of  Professor  or  Associate  Professor. 

The  successful  candidate  will  also 
possess  a record  of  success  in  providing 
leadership,  vision,  and  strategic  direction 
in  an  area  of  research  relevant  to  inner 
city  health.  The  Chair-holder  will  play  a pivotal 
research  role  in  building  strong,  collaborative 
relationships  between  the  Hospital,  its  many 
community  partners,  and  the  University  of  Toronto, 
ensuring  that  the  impact  of  this  research  benefits 
the  health  of  the  inner  city. 

Written  applications  or  nominations  for  the 
position  should  be  submitted  in  confidence 
to  the  address  below. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  strongly  committed 
to  diversity  within  its  community.  The  University 
welcomes  applications  from  visible  minority  group 
members,  women,  Aboriginal  persons,  persons 
with  disabilities,  and  others  who  may  add  to  the 
diversity  of  ideas. 


Janet  Wright  & Associates  Inc. 

21  Bedford  Road,  Suite  300 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  2J9 
Fax:  (416)  923-8311 

E-mail:  resumes@jwasearch.com 


Janet  Wright  & Associates  Inc. 


A 
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Presented  to  the  Perigee  Forum  on  Science  and  Discovery  Toronto  January  31, 11:15  a.m.,  Royal  Ontario  Museum 


What  It  Is, 

How  It  Impacts  the  Economy, 
and  Who  Will  Do  It 


By  Robert  J.  Birgeneau 


I AM  PLEASED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  ASKED  BY  PERIGEE  INC.  TO 
speak  to  such  a distinguished  gathering  of  business  lead- 
ers and  I am  honoured  to  share  the  podium  with  two 
remarkable  colleagues  and  friends  — John  Polanyi  and  Bob 
Rae.  Above  all,  I welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you 
today  on  a topic  that  I view  with  passion.  Having  returned  to 
Toronto  after  so  many  years  abroad,  I have  wished  to  employ 
my  international  experience  in  order  to  strengthen  the  mission 
of  research  and  education  in  the  university  for  the  betterment 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  of  Ontario  and  Canada. 


I speak  to  you  as  a physicist,  researcher,  teacher  and 
academic  administrator  and  as  one  who  has  been  intimately 
involved  over  the  last  four  decades  in  the  unprecedented 
revolution  in  research  in  the  United  States  in  industry,  the 
national  laboratories  and,  most  especially,  universities.  I have 
been  witness  to,  and  a beneficiary  of,  the  enormous  impact  that 
scientific  research  has  had  on  the  U.S.  and  Canadian 
economies. 

My  own  experience  and  all  the  empirical  evidence,  both 
national  and  international,  reveal  that  major  investment  in 


university-based  research,  including  especially  basic  science, 
has  a direct  payoff  for  the  economic  success  and  strategic  inter- 
ests of  the  political  jurisdictions  that  support  research  univer- 
sities. Research  universities  are  also  the  prime  source  of  the 
qualified  researchers  and  teachers  who  people  our  nation’s 
research,  educational  and  industrial  enterprise. 

In  the  United  States,  in  particular,  scientists,  universities  and 
business  working  together  have  been  successful  in  convincing 
Congress,  and  also  the  public,  about  the  overall  positive  impact 
on  the  economy  and  society  of  basic  research.  While  this  lobby 


Research 
at  the  Frontiers 


mm 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  KEVIN  GHIGLIONE 


in  the  U.S.  has  been  successful  in  times  of  economic  surplus, 
uniting  both  Democrats  and  conservative  Republicans,  their 
next  challenge  will  be  to  sustain  support  in  the  event  of  an 
economic  downturn  and  a dip  in  government  revenues.  A 
leading  Harvard  medical  researcher,  Dr.  Bertha  Madras, 
has  eloquently  stated  the  case  for  basic  research: 

“Basic  science,  the  random,  dispassionate  search  for  truth, 
can  lead  to  fundamental  discoveries  that  can  produce  para- 
digm shifts  in  our  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  universe 
and  the  very  essence  of  life.  Basic  science  research  can  also 
drive  new  technologies  that  are  incorporated  into  the  develop- 
ment of  novel  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
agents  for  disease.” 

To  their  credit,  Canada’s  provincial  and 
federal  governments  have  responded  to  the 
call  for  increased  attention  to  research 
activities.  Ontario  committed  itself  to 
invest  $1.5  billion  in  new  research 
programs:  the  Ontario  Research  and 
Development  Challenge  Fund  (ORDCF), 
the  Premier’s  Research  Excellence  Awards 
(PREA),  the  SuperBuild  Growth  Fund,  the 
Ontario  Innovation  Trust  (OIT)  and  a tax 
incentives  for  research  and  development. 

The  government  of  Canada  has  chimed  in 
with  the  21st  Century  Chairs  for  research 
Excellence,  the  Canadian  Institutes  for 
Health  Research  (CIHR),  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation  (CFI),  new 
resources  for  the  granting  councils,  expand- 
ed Networks  of  Centres  of  Excellence  and 
tax  incentives.  Indeed,  yesterday’s  speech 
from  the  throne  in  Ottawa  underlined  the 
current  federal  government’s  intention  to 
commit  to  doubling  its  spending  on 
research  and  development  by  2010.  This  is 
welcome  news.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
currently  awaiting  word  from  the  province 
on  a much-needed  increase  in  its  operating 
grant  to  Ontario  universities.  Increased 
funding  will  allow  us  to  address  the  loom- 
ing challenges  inherent  in  enrolment 
growth  and  faculty  renewal,  both  of  which 
threaten  the  positive  gains  that  have  been 
made  in  recent  years.  The  return  on  such  an 
investment  will  be  immediate. 

The  return  on  investment  in  basic 
research  is  not  often  so  immediate. 

However,  over  the  long  term,  it  can  impact 
significantly,  and  often  as  least  expected. 

Indeed,  investment  in  basic  research 
produces  a multifold  payback;  an  obvious 
recent  example  is  the  creation  of  an  entire 
new  economy  based  on  information 
technology. 


universities  at  its  most  fundamental  level. 

The  acceptance  of  Bush’s  strategy  led  to  an  absolutely 
phenomenal  growth  in  research  funding  in  the  United  States. 
By  the  year  2000,  it  is  estimated  to  have  reached  almost  $35 
billion  US. 

One  important  development  that  enhanced  the  impact  of 
basic  research  on  the  economy  in  the  U.S.  was  the  Bayh-Dole 
Act  in  1980.  Through  Bayh-Dole,  universities  obtained  own- 
ership of  the  intellectual  property  that  came  out  of  the  research 
that  was  being  done  by  their  faculty  and  students.  Recently, 
two  people  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  did  a study  of  the 


T 


Unfortunately,  we  have 

NO  EQUIVALENT  OF  THE 

Bayh-Dole  Act  here  in  Canada. 
Rather  we  have  controversy 


AND,  IN  MANY  CASES,  CONFUSION. 


I BELIEVE  THAT  WE  MUST  HAVE 


Vannevar  Bush  — 
the  Prophet  for  the 
Modern  Research  University 

^HE  PROGENITOR  OF  THE  MODERN 
research  university  was  in  a very 
real  sense  an  MIT  physicist  named 
Vannevar  Bush  who  served  as  the  U.S. 
director  of  the  Office  of  Scientific 
Development  during  the  Second  World 
War.  Bush,  who  founded  Raytheon  (a  com- 
pany that  today  employs  76,000  people  and 
has  annual  sales  of  $11.7  billion),  was  a 
great  entrepreneur,  but  he  also  produced  a 
famous  study  near  the  end  of  the  war  called 
The  Endless  Frontier.  In  this  study, 

Bush  stated  that  “new  products  and  new 
processes  do  not  appear  full-grown.  They 
are  founded  on  new  principles  and  new 
conceptions  which  in  turn  are  painstaking- 
ly developed  by  research  in  the  purest 
realms  of  science.” 

With  that  historic  statement,  Vannevar  Bush  defined  mod- 
ern basic  research  in  universities  and  the  concomitant  respon- 
sibilities that  this  implied.  For  the  first  time,  a person  of  this 
importance  made  the  connection  between  fundamental  basic 
research  and  the  health  of  the  economy  overall.  There  was  a 
call  to  action  by  Bush  to  which  the  American  government 
responded.  He  outlined  what  the  essential  strategy  would  be. 
There  would  be  public  support  for  basic  research  to  sustain 
military  research  and  development  on  the  one  hand,  and  for 
health-oriented  research  and  development  in  universities  and 
hospitals  on  the  other.  In  response  to  Bush’s  call,  the  U.S.  fed- 
eral government  made  a commitment  to  support  research  in 


A SET  OF  NATIONAL  AND 


PROVINCIAL  POLICIES  ON 


THE  OWNERSHIP  OF 


INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY 


effect  of  the  Bayh-Dole  Act  on  both  Stanford  and  the 
University  of  California,  and  their  conclusions  are  very  inter- 
esting. They  demonstrated  that  once  the  university  has  owner- 
ship of  intellectual  property,  this  has  a tremendously  positive 
impact  on  the  transfer  of  basic  science  and  technology  from 
universities  to  the  private  sector  and  thence  to  the  economy, 
thereby  creating  a marvellous  number  of  jobs. 

Of  course,  what  troubles  people,  including,  as  you  have  just 
heard,  my  colleague  John  Polanyi,  is  that  this  growth  in  tech- 
nology, or  emphasis  on  technology  transfer,  can  have  a nega- 
tive effect  on  universities.  Some  of  you  may  have  seen  me 
quoted  as  saying  that  we  do  not  want  universities  to  become 


“jobshops”  for  industry.  In  fact,  the  overwhelming  evidence  in 
the  research-intensive  universities  in  both  Canada  and  the 
U.S.  is  that  this  has  not  happened.  Indeed,  if  you  look  at  the 
pattern  of  basic  research  in  the  U.S.  before  1980,  and  the  pat- 
tern of  basic  research  after  1980,  it  has  not  changed  one  iota. 

So  the  process  of  technology  transfer  has  in  no  way  blemished 
the  purity  of  basic  research,  at  least  in  the  leading  institutions. 

Another  notable  finding  of  the  study  was  that  though  the 
Bayh-Dole  Act  gave  ownership  of  intellectual  property  to  uni- 
versities, it  did  not  change  the  character  of  university-industry 
relationships.  It  just  added  to  the  richness  and  fullness  of  their 
impact  on  the  economy. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  equivalent  of 
the  Bayh-Dole  Act  here  in  Canada.  Rather 
we  have  controversy  and,  in  many  cases,  con- 
fusion. I believe  that  we  must  have  a set  of 
national  and  provincial  policies  on  the  own- 
ership of  intellectual  property  equivalent  to 
those  in  the  U.S.  if  we  want  to  optimize  the 
contributions  of  our  great  research  universi- 
ties to  the  Canadian  economy. 

A little  over  a year  ago  I had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  lunch  with  James 
Sensenbrenner,  who  up  until  January  2001 
was  chairman  of  the  House  Science  and 
Technology  Committee.  He  was  a key  figure 
making  decisions  about  the  growth  of  U.S. 
research  funding,  especially  university- 
research  funding.  Sensenbrenner,  who  comes 
from  rural  Wisconsin  and  is  a conservative 
Republican,  said  that  “in  Congress, 
Republicans  and  Democrats  believe  deeply 
that  the  current  economic  boom  in  the  U.S. 
rests  completely  and  entirely  on  the  invest- 
ment in  basic  research  made  in  universities  in 
the  U.S.  in  the  1980s.”  This  illustrates  that 
the  current  political  leadership  in  the  United 
States  in  both  parties  understands  that  there 
is  a 20-year  time  lag,  or  thereabouts,  between 
the  original  investment  in  research  and  the 
economic  benefits  that  accrue  from  that 
investment.  Moreover,  they  see  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  economy  is  booming  as  a very  direct 
result  of  long  term,  sustained  investment  in 
universities  by  federal  and  state  governments. 

Manifestly,  here  in  Canada  we  are  already 
seeing  tremendous  progress.  Now  that  we 
have  largely  made  the  transition  to  a knowl- 
edge-based economy,  our  governments  will 
have  to  respond  in  exactly  the  same  way  that 
the  American  governments  did  20  years 
ago  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  compete 
effectively  in  what  is  now  demonstrably  an 
international  marketplace. 

CASE  STUDIES: 

I THOUGHT  IT  WOULD  BE  USEFUL  TO  GIVE 
you  a few  examples  based  on  my  own 
personal  experiences  of  the  impact  of 
basic  research  on  the  economy.  My  first 
example  concerns  the  scientific  roots  of  the 
GPS,  that  is,  the  Global  Positioning  System. 

Many  of  you  have  seen,  and  indeed  some 
of  you  probably  own,  one  of  the  current 
upscale  cars  that  have  maps  that  can  tell  you, 
electronically,  exactly  how  to  get  from  here  to 
there.  These  are  based  on  the  Global 
Positioning  System,  or  GPS.  In  fact,  now  for 
under  $1,000,  you  can  buy  a device  that  will 
tell  you  exactly  where  you  are  on  earth  to 
within  25  metres.  These  are  extraordinary 
devices  that  are  just  now  entering  the  popu- 
lar economy  through  the  high-end  car  mar- 
ket. In  the  next  generation  of  automobiles, 
every  single  car  is  going  to  have  one  of  these 
on  board.  You  literally  will  never  be  able  to 
get  lost.  Of  course,  they  are  also  invaluable 
for  sailors  and  for  people  who  like  to  trek  in  the  wilderness. 

What  are  the  roots  of  this  extraordinary  technology? 
basic  science  of  course.  Importantly,  the  people  who  did  the 
basic  research  had  no  idea  that  their  fundamental  work  would 
underlie  this  new  technology. 

The  research  that  made  the  GPS  possible  was  led  by  two 
friends  of  mine:  Norman  Ramsey  and  Dan  Kleppner.  Back  in 
the  1950s,  Dan  Kleppner  was  an  undergraduate  student  at 
Cambridge  University  in  England.  He  had  a professor  there 
named  Smith  who  believed  that  if  they  could  figure  out  how 
to  lock  an  oscillator  to  a hydrogen  atom,  they  could  make  a 
frequency  standard,  and  therefore  a time  standard  that  would 
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be  better  than  anything  that  had  been  produced  before.  This 
effort  would  require  improving  technology  by  a factor  of  a mil- 
lion, and  he  reasoned  that  if  it  could  be  done,  they  could  test 
Einstein’s  Theory  of  General  Relativity.  They  might  actually 
see  that  a photon’s  light  frequency  changes  as  it  comes  towards 
earth.  You  can  not  imagine  anything  more  basic  for  a scientist 
than  wanting  to  test  Einstein’s  Theory  of  General  Relativity. 

Kleppner  next  went  to  Harvard  for  graduate  school  where 
he  met  and  worked  with  Norman  Ramsey  on  this  idea  and  the 
result  of  this  work  was  that  together  they  invented  the 
Hydrogen  Maser.  For  that  work,  and  some  other  research  that 
he  had  done,  Ramsey  got  the  Nobel  Prize. 

Their  invention  was  subsequently  gener- 
alized to  caesium  clocks  and  rubidium 
atomic  clocks  that  allow  us  to  measure 
time  more  precisely  than  anyone  had  ever 
imagined. 

Kleppner  has  written  an  interesting 
little  piece  in  Physics  Today  about  his 
experience,  and  there  are  several  lessons  to 
be  gleaned  from  his  account.  First  of  all,  if 
you  went  to  a funding  agency  and  said, 

“I’m  going  to  enable  you  to  sell  really 
high-class  cars  in  which  you  can  never  get 
lost,  and  I’m  going  to  do  that  by  develop- 
ing a more  accurate  clock  than  you  could 
ever  imagine,”  the  person  would  just  laugh 
you  out  the  door.  The  second  interesting 
thing  is  that  when  they  were  doing  this 
research,  Kleppner  and  Ramsey  could  not 
have  even  imagined  the  GPS  application 
because  satellites  did  not  yet  exist.  In 
order  to  conceive  of  a global  positioning 
system,  you  needed  the  entire  investment 
in  satellites  that  now  exists.  Some  of  you 
may  know  that  there  are  24  satellites  in 
space  now  for  the  sole  purpose  of  GPS. 

From  basic  research  in  the  lab,  to  eco- 
nomic impact,  a phenomenal  technologi- 
cal development  was  also  required,  and 
that  is  how  it  always  is.  You  can  not  have 
an  impact  on  the  economy  unless  you  have 
the  basic  research,  but  you  need  basic 
research,  and  technology,  and  venture  cap- 
ital all  coupled  together.  These  are  the 
necessary  ingredients  that  ultimately  will 
provide  an  economic  impact. 

My  second  example  concerns  Biotech. 

Several  years  ago,  my  wife  Mary 
Catherine  and  I were  up  in  the  mountains 
of  Colorado  at  a meeting  that  had  scien- 
tists from  all  sorts  of  fields  talking  to 
one  another.  It  was  called  Scientist  to 
Scientist . . . and  we  went  on  a hike  with  a 
really  wonderful  man  by  the  name  of 
Howard  Berg  of  Stanford  University,  just 
a terrific  person  to  whom  I really  enjoyed 
talking. 

I did  not  really  realize  until  reading 
what  I am  about  to  tell  you  that  this  very 
modest  man  was  responsible  for  the  basic 
research  which  led  to  what  we  now  call 
biotechnology  and  that  he  had  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  his  efforts.  In  March  of 
last  year,  the  Atlantic  Monthly  published 
an  interesting  article  entitled,  The  Kept 
University.  It  is  important  because  it  deals 
in  a rather  sophisticated  way  with  issues 
that  we  are  now  hearing  a great  deal  about 
in  Canada,  primarily  about  the  relation- 
ships between  universities  and  the  private 
sector.  This  article  references  Howard 
Berg  and  his  pioneering  work. 

Berg,  who  was  at  Stanford,  is  the  one 
who  did  the  basic  work  on  gene  splicing 
for  DNA,  which  was  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor to  the  work  done  by  Stanley 
Cohen  at  Berkeley  and  Herb  Boyers  at  UC  San  Francisco. 
Their  work  led  to  the  first  recombinant  DNA  clone,  and  it 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  biotech  revolution. 

Berg  tells  an  interesting  story  about  how  after  he  made  his 
discovery,  he  went  and  visited  Merck  & Company 
Incorporated  — a pharmaceutical  company  which  has  really 
supported  basic  research,  and  one  with  a wonderful  research 
lab  in  Montreal.  It  turns  out  that  there  was  a scientist  at  Merck 
Research  Labs  who  was  following  exactly  the  same  track  as 
Berg  and  was  in  position  to  start  the  biotechnology  revolution 
himself.  The  trouble  was  that  he  ran  into  a technical  difficul- 
ty; something  you  just  had  to  get  over  when  doing  this  kind  of 


research.  But  Merck,  in  spite  of  being  a great  corporation  and 
being  committed  to  fundamental  research,  nevertheless  had  a 
time  horizon  of  between  12  and  18  months  on  its  research 
projects.  As  it  turned  out,  that  was  not  enough,  and  the  scien- 
tist who  might  well  have  created  the  new  field  of  biotechnol- 
ogy at  Merck  & Company  was  ordered  to  stop  and  was 
switched  to  a project  with  a shorter  time  horizon. 

The  lesson  of  this  story  is  that  in  most  cases,  this  kind  of 
research  can  only  happen  in  a university.  Accordingly,  if  we  are 
really  going  to  produce  radically  new  technologies  on  which 
new  economies  are  based,  it  will  almost  certainly  happen  in 


universities.  Specifically,  universities  are  the  only  places  that 
have  long  enough  time  horizons  to  allow  researchers  to  do  the 
kind  of  research  that  is  revolutionary,  rather  than  evolutionary. 
Beyond  this  is  the  obvious  fact  that  you  cannot  make  an 
impact  on  the  economy  with  just  the  discovery;  you  also  need 
technologists  and  business  people  with  foresight. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  example  of  biotech  is  that  it 
reveals  dramatically  the  long  times  involved  in  the  transition 
from  basic  research  to  a new  industry.  There  was  about  a 
30-year  delay  between  the  establishment  of  basic  research 
programs  in  molecular  biology  in  the  mid-50s  in  some  lead 
universities,  to  the  creation  of  industries  such  as  Amgen  and 


Biogen  in  the  mid-80s. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  in  good  part 
because  of  the  investments  made  at  MIT  and  Harvard,  and 
the  similar  investments  made  at  Stanford,  the  University  of 
California  at  San  Francisco,  and  at  Berkeley — that  is  only  five 
schools  — 70  per  cent  of  U.S.  biotech  companies  are  either  in 
Massachusetts  or  California  (30  per  cent  in  Massachusetts, 
and  40  per  cent  in  California).  The  remaining  30  per  cent  are 
in  the  other  48  states.  Thus  one  might  argue  that  an  entirely 
new  economy  rests  in  good  part  on  the  research  done  at  five 
universities.  Farsighted  decisions  were  made  in  the  1950s  and 
now,  three  to  four  decades  later,  we  are  seeing 
their  impact.  Clearly  we  want  the  University 
of  Toronto  to  play  the  same  role  in  Ontario 
and  Canada  as  MIT  and  Stanford  do  in  the 
U.S. 

I would  now  like  to  give  you  a very  recent 
example,  this  time  in  information  technology. 
This  involves  Tom  Leighton,  who  is  again  a 
personal  friend  of  mine.  He  is  an  applied 
mathematician  at  MIT  specializing  in 
theoretical  computer  science. 

Several  years  ago,  Tom  assigned  a problem 
to  a graduate  student:  how  to  move  informa- 
tion around  more  efficiently  on  the  World 
Wide  Web.  It  was  essentially  an  operations 
research  problem.  If  you  personally  had  ever 
tried  to  order  something  from  a popular  Web 
site  one  or  two  years  ago,  you  know  that  it 
often  took  five  minutes  before  you  would  get 
an  answer  back  from  the  site.  By  then,  in  all 
likelihood,  you  would  have  lost  interest  and 
the  business  would  have  lost  you  as  a potential 
customer.  Therefore  it  is  fundamental  for  all 
Web-based  businesses  that  they  be  able  to 
respond  to  queries  as  quickly  as  possible.  At 
the  heart  of  this  issue  is  a very  interesting 
information  routing  problem. 

The  student  that  Tom  had  assigned  to  the 
problem  found  a clever  mathematical  solution 
based  on  maximally  intelligent  routing 
through  distributed  servers  — a marvellous 
achievement  worthy  of  some  recognition.  As 
it  turns  out,  there  is  a competition  at  MIT 
called  the  50K  Competition  (which  is  now 
being  copied  in  other  places),  endowed  by  a 
donor.  Basically,  in  this  competition,  a stu- 
dent who  submits  the  best  business  plan  based 
on  his  or  her  thesis  wins  $50,000US. 

So  Leighton’s  graduate  student  submitted 
his  “www  routing  plan”  to  this  competition,  but 
it  only  came  sixth  — apparendy  because  they 
did  not  work  hard  enough  on  the  business  plan. 
I am  told  that  a venture  capitalist  heard  the 
student’s  presentation,  liked  die  idea  and  gave 
him  $500,000  to  develop  the  idea  further.  The 
student  then  convinced  his  mentor,  Tom 
Leighton,  to  become  direcdy  involved.  Seeing 
this  positive  turn  of  events,  the  venture  capital- 
ist came  back  with  another  $5.5  million.  So 
Leighton  and  the  student  now  had  $6  million. 
They  used  this  venture  capital  to  rent  space  at 
Tech  Square  on  the  fringes  of  the  MIT  cam- 
pus. Since  they  were  not  in  a position  to  pay 
anyone,  they  hired  19  MIT  undergraduates 
and  began  paying  them  in  stocks.  They  then 
were  very  fortunate  to  attract  George  Conrades 
to  develop  and  execute  the  business  strategy. 
Shortly  after  this,  Cisco  Systems  heard  about 
the  distributed  server  idea,  liked  it,  and  bought 
into  the  company,  now  called  Akamai.  Then 
Microsoft  entered  the  scene  and  also  bought  a 
part  of  the  company.  So  to  make  a long  story 
short,  Akamai,  which  came  straight  out  of 
MIT’s  department  of  mathematics,  went  pub- 
lic in  October  of  1999  and  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
had  passed  Sears  Roebuck  in  its  capitalization. 
In  June  2000,  MIT  had  close  to  20  undergraduates  receive 
their  bachelor  degrees,  each  of  whom  was  worth  more  than  $10 
million  due  to  his  or  her  Akamai  stock  options. 

You  might  wonder  at  this  point  why  I have  been  using  exam- 
ples from  the  United  States  and  not  Japan.  In  fact,  the  Japanese 
situation  is  very  instructive.  During  the  1980s  and  1990s,  Japan 
failed  to  make  major  investments  in  university  research.  They 
now  believe  that  this  was  a major  contributor  to  the  downturn 
in  their  economy.  Accordingly,  to  compensate  for  this  they  are 
presently  making  mammoth  investments  in  their  research 
universities  to  guarantee  the  long  term  economic  health  of 
their  country. 


UNIVERSITIES  ARE  THE  ONLY  PLACES 
THAT  HAVE  LONG  ENOUGH 
TIME  HORIZONS  TO  ALLOW  RESEARCHERS 
TO  DO  THE  KIND  OF  RESEARCH  THAT  IS 
REVOLUTIONARY,  RATHER  THAN 
EVOLUTIONARY.  BEYOND  THIS  IS  THE 
OBVIOUS  FACT  THAT  YOU  CANNOT  MAKE 
AN  IMPACT  ON  THE  ECONOMY  WITH  JUST 
THE  DISCOVERY; 

YOU  ALSO  NEED  TECHNOLOGISTS  AND 
BUSINESS  PEOPLE  WITH  FORESIGHT 
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U ofT  CASE  STUDY: 
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■^he  University  of  Toronto  has  long  made  major 

contributions  to  the  Canadian  economy  and  society 
through  its  research.  Under  research-minded  President 


Falconer  in  the  first  decades  of  the  20th  century,  the  University 
of  Toronto  invested  in  research,  particularly  in  the  health  sci- 
ences. The  most  dramatic  payoff  was  the  discovery  of  insulin  in 
1921-22  that  netted  Banting  and  Macleod  their  Nobel  Prizes. 
The  outgrowth  of  this  event  included  the  development  of  the 
University’s  Connaught  Laboratories  that  produced  insulin,  and 
later  a host  of  vaccines,  commercially.  The  university  sold  the 
Connaught  Labs  in  the  1970s  to  the  Canada  Development 
Corporation  who  turned  it  over  to  private 
hands.  Today,  Connaught  is  part  of  Aventis 
Pasteur,  a company  that  employs  1,000  people 
in  Canada  and  has  annual  revenues  of  over 
$180  million. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  and  successful 
U of  T examples  of  basic  research  impacting 
the  economy  in  recent  years  began  with  basic 
research  on  muscle  biology.  In  the  late  1960s, 

Dr.  David  MacLennan  who  is  one  of  our 
leading  researchers  in  the  Banting  and  Best 
Department  of  Medical  Research,  posed  a 
simple  question:  “How  do  muscles  work?”  He 
began  studying  how  calcium  ions,  released 
into  the  muscle  cell,  controlled  muscle  retrac- 
tion and  relaxation.  By  the  early  1990s,  Dr. 

MacLennan  research  had  cloned  genetically 
the  gene  that  produces  a protein  controlling 
the  flow  of  calcium  ions  across  the  mem- 
branes of  muscle  cells,  and  he  found  a genetic 
linkage  between  the  calcium  release  and  a 
hereditary  genetic  disorder  known  as  malig- 
nant hypothermia  (MH).  In  order  to  prove 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  he  examined  muta- 
tions in  humans,  and  in  an  animal  model  — 
the  pig.  MacLennan  knew  that  pigs  had  been 
especially  bred  over  many  decades  for  market 
that  were  lean  and  heavily  muscled  and  that 
this  breeding  had  actually  caused  pigs  to 
become  carriers  of  a MH  mutation  as  well. 

These  pigs' often  die  from  a condition  referred 
to  as  porcine  stress  syndrome.  Of  those  that 
survive,  half  react  so  badly  to  the  stress  prior 
to  slaughter  that  their  carcasses  are  largely 
ruined.  Dr.  MacLennan’s  work  allowed  him 
and  his  co-inventor,  Dr.  Peter  O’Brien,  to 
invent  a DNA-based  test  that  can  screen  pigs 
for  the  disease.  Their  patented  invention  has 
allowed  pork  producers  in  a $100-billion 
industry  to  protect  their  investment  saving 
them  the  staggering  losses  of  the  past  and  the 
invention  has  generated  several  million  dollars 
of  revenue  for  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Dr.  MacLennan  had  no  idea  when  he 
began  his  basic  research  in  the  1960s  that  it 
would  lead  to  such  results  some  30  years  later. 

This  is  an  unusual  success  story,  but  of 
course  one  that  we  hope  that  we  are  going  to 
replicate  many  times  over  at  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Indeed,  the  future  is  one  of  great 
promise,  with  several  new  spinoff  companies 
generating  millions  of  dollars  already.  Last 
month,  a former  undergraduate  student 
of  mine  and  a fellow  physicist,  Professor 
Sajeev  John,  won  the  highly  prestigious 
King  Faisal  International  Prize  for  pioneer- 
ing theoretical  work  on  the  localization  of 
light  and  the  development  of  photonic  crys- 
tals, materials  that  may  allow  light  to  trans- 
mit messages.  John  and  his  research  team 
are  now  interested  in  developing  the  optical 
technologies  that  could  be  the  basis  for  a 
trillion  dollar  industry.  The  University  of 
Toronto  and  Canada  are  currendy  among 
the  world  leaders  in  photonics. 

How  will  we  maintain  and  retain  this  advantage  in  the  future? 
In  other  words,  how  will  we  encourage  exceptional  professors 
and  students  to  see  Canada  as  their  knowledge  home?  In  order 
for  the  University  of  Toronto  to  meet  these  challenges,  we  will 
require  broad-based  support.  We  also  have  to  challenge  ourselves 
to  use  our  resources  better  and  more  creatively.  I believe  that  par- 
ticipation in  an  exciting  new  incubator  project  called  MARS  is 
one  avenue  towards  a brighter  future. 

MARS  (medical  and  related  sciences)  Discovery  District 
is  a not-for-profit  corporation  in  which  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  participating.  The  MARS  complex  is  designed  to 
house  facilities  for  start-up  companies  created  to  develop 


and  market  research  discoveries.  Related  businesses  and 
services  such  as  patenting  offices,  law  firms,  venture  capi- 
tal offices  and  related  government  services  would  also  be 
part  of  the  complex.  MARS  will  be  unique  in  North 
America  because  it  will  combine  all  the  elements  of  engi- 
neering, computer  science  and  biotech.  Furthermore,  if 
the  stars  line  up  correctly  here  in  downtown  Toronto,  we 
will  have  a major  incubator  facility  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  world-class  medical,  engineering  and  science 
research  laboratories.  This  will  be  virtually  unique  in  the 
world.  We  are  truly  on  the  cusp  of  an  exciting  period  for 
Toronto,  Ontario  and  Canadian  research  and  business. 


I BELIEVE  VERY  STRONGLY  THAT  RENEWED 
DYNAMISM  IS  WELL  WITHIN  REACH.  I CAME 

home  to  Canada  for  many  reasons. 
Perhaps  the  main  one  is  that,  in  the 
University  of  Toronto,  I see  a Canadian 


RESEARCH  UNIVERSITY  THAT  HAS  A CHANCE 


TO  BE  AMONG  THE  VERY  TOP 


UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  WORLD.  THE  UNDER- 
GRADUATES HERE  ARE  AS  GOOD  AS  ANY  I HAVE 
SEEN  ANYWHERE  — AND  THAT’S  WHERE  OUR 


POTENTIAL  FOR  DYNAMISM  STARTS 


Ontario’s  Research  University  Workforce 

P'Jf'NjHERE  IS  MUCH  TALK  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  OF  THE 
brain  drain.  When  I was  announced  as  the  new  president 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  a Toronto  daily  headlined 


T 


their  story:  Brain  Re-Gained.  The  Globe  and  Mail  and  The  Toronto 
Star  have  both  given  prominent  attention  to  the  issue  again  in  the 
last  couple  of  weeks.  The  Globe  quoted  a study  by  Ross  Finnie  at 
Queen’s  entitled, The  Brain  Drain,  Myth  and  Reality- What  It  Is 
and  What  Should  Be  Done.  Finnie  says  that  it  is  a lack  of  oppor- 
tunity and  dynamism,  not  lower  taxes  that  has  caused  recent  PhDs, 
engineers,  teachers  and  health  professionals  to  leave  the  country  for 
the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  He  noted  that  12  per  cent  of  the  PhD 


class  of  1995  were  living  in  the  U.S.  three  years  later. 

I believe  very  strongly  that  renewed  dynamism  is  well  within 
reach.  I came  home  to  Canada  for  many  reasons.  Perhaps  the  main 
one  is  that,  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  I see  a Canadian  research 
university  that  has  a chance  to  be  among  the  very  top  universities  in 
the  world.  I cannot  emphasize  too  much  that  the  undergraduates  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  are  as  good  as  any  I have  seen  anywhere 
— and  that  is  where  our  potential  for  dynamism  starts. 

Currently,  we  are  not  convincing  enough  of  these  outstanding 
undergraduates  to  stay  in  Canada  for  graduate  work.  If  we  cannot 
persuade  our  own  best  undergraduates  to  stay,  we  likewise  have 
diminishing  prospects  for  attracting  the  most  competitive  graduate 
students  and  faculty  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally. The  result  is  a net  loss,  and  a true 
brain  drain.  This  is  dynamism  seriously 
compromised. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  top  students  follow 
the  best  faculty,  and  the  best  faculty  seek 
research  universities  that  are  among  the  leaders 
in  the  world.  We  therefore  need  to  develop  the 
land  of  educational  environment  that  allows 
dynamism  to  flourish.  We  need  to  make  the 
financial  investment  in  developing  a long-term 
professoriate  that  is  among  the  best  in  the 
world.  We  need  to  support  graduate  students  at 
a level  commensurate  with  the  competition.  As 
an  example  of  the  benefit,  currently  30  per  cent 
of  the  chief  executives  of  start-up  companies  in 
Silicon  Valley  were  bom  in  either  China  or 
India.  Most  of  these  came  to  California  as  grad- 
uate students.  Not  only  do  these  people  consti- 
tute world-class  talent,  they  also  have  been  very 
effective  in  opening  up  their  birth  country  mar- 
kets. We  need  to  attract  much  of  this  interna- 
tional high-end  talent  to  Toronto. 

If  we  are  persuaded,  as  the  evidence  demon- 
strates, that  outstanding  minds  will  drive  the 
knowledge  economy,  we  need  to  stake  our 
future  on  that  faith.  Think  of  the  possibility  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  producing  just  100 
remarkable  students  whose  ideas  generate  a 
million  jobs.  How  we  choose  to  develop  our 
universities,  and  our  success  in  retaining  the  best 
and  brightest,  will  decide  where  those  jobs  will 
g°- 

I would  like  to  see  us  develop  a national 
pride  in  our  top-ranked  universities  that  sets 
our  standard  of  excellence  at  a global  level, 
and  revels  in  it.  This  is  not  just  about  the 
University  of  Toronto,  it  is  about  creating  an 
environment  that  is  larger  than  your  institu- 
tion. As  a nation,  we  share  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing a Nobel  Prize  awarded  to  one  of  our  own, 
such  as  my  friend  over  here,  John  Polanyi, 
and  we  welcome  scholars  and  students  to 
exchange  ideas  and  time  together.  We  need 
to  cultivate  the  generous  expectation  that  top 
research  universities  will  achieve  a level  of 
greatness  for  which  Canada  will  be  known, 
and  to  recognize  that  this  both  sets  the  bar 
higher  for  everyone,  and  opens  the  door 
wider  for  more  to  participate. 

Present  circumstances  offer  us  a unique 
opportunity  to  decide  to  be  among  the  best 
research  universities  in  the  world.  Over  the 
next  10  years,  it  is  estimated  that  enrolment 
growth  and  faculty  renewal  will  require 
Canada  to  hire  about  26,000  new  faculty,  as 
many  as  half  in  Ontario.  This  will  be  our  one 
chance  to  affect  the  way  in  which  we  develop 
our  university  sector.  These  are  long-term 
investments,  with  a firm  commitment  to  the 
future  of  those  professors  who  join  us  and  to 
the  students  that  they  will  teach.  By  hiring 
the  very  best  faculty  that  we  can  find,  and  by 
creating  the  kind  of  environment  to  which 
other  great  minds  will  be  drawn,  we  will  reap 
the  benefits  for  a generation. 

It  is  our  decision  to  make  together.  If  Canada  is  going  to  com- 
pete in  the  global  marketplace  in  the  21st  century,  it  must  have 
research  universities  that  rank  among  the  best  in  the  world.  We  can 
accomplish  this  through  the  dedication  of  dramatically  increased 
resources  from  the  private  sector  and,  more  importantly,  from  the 
public  sector  — for  salaries,  research,  infrastructure,  and  graduate 
student  support.  Your  support  means  a great  deal  to  us  and  I look 
forward  to  engaging  you  in  the  challenges  that  face  all  of  us  as  a 
nation. 


I thank  you. 
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New  Immune  System  Regulator  Found 


BY  STEVEN DE  SOUSA 

UofT  researchers  at  Mount 

Sinai  Hospital  have  discov- 
ered a new  molecular  system  that 
regulates  the  immune  system, 
shedding  new  light  on  how 
immune  T-cells  function  and  how 
genetic  defects  may  cause  autoim- 
mune diseases. 

Professor  James  Dennis  of  mole- 
cular and  medical  genetics,  lead 
author  of  the  study  that  appeared  in 
the  Feb.  8 edition  of  Nature , identi- 
fied the  MgatS  gene  and  a family 
of  sugar-binding  proteins  called 
galectins  as  key  regulators  of  T-cells 
in  the  immune  system.  Mice  used 
in  the  study  that  lacked  the 
Mgat5  gene  developed  hyperactive 
immune  systems  that  resulted 
in  skin  hypersensitivity,  kidney 
autoimmune  disease  and  a 
susceptibility  to  multiple  sclerosis. 

“Our  knowledge  of  genes  and 
their  variant  forms  that  lead  to 
autoimmune  diseases  is  currently 
quite  limited,”  said  Dennis,  a senior 
research  scientist  at  Sinai’s  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute.  “Our 


study  identifies  Mgat5  as  a gene 
that  when  defective  may  increase 
susceptibility  to  autoimmune 
diseases  in  humans.” 

The  MgatS  gene  encodes  an 
enzyme  that  adds  sugar  chains  to 
the  T-cell  receptors.  Dennis  and 
colleagues  found  that  these  sugar 
chains  form  a lattice  network  with 
sugar-binding  proteins  called 
galectins  on  the  cell  surface.  This 
process  slows  the  movement  of 
T-cell  receptors,  which  must  break 
out  of  the  lattice  and  clusters  or 
huddle  with  one  another  when  they 
see  “foreign”  molecules,  eventually 
stimulating  the  cells  into  action. 

When  the  Mgat5  sugar  chains 
were  lowered  in  mice  lacking  the 
gene,  the  T-cell  receptors  clustered 
more  readily,  in  some  cases  reacting 
to  “self”  proteins,  which  resulted  in 
autoimmune  disease.  The  immune 
system  must  differentiate  between 
invaders  and  the  body’s  own  cells,  a 
fine  balance  that  can  be  tipped 
toward  “reaction  against  self,”  the 
cause  of  autoimmune  disease. 

Multiple  genes  and  environmen- 
tal factors  contribute  to  chronic 


inflammatory  and  autoimmune 
diseases  such  as  multiple  sclerosis, 
asthma  and  insulin-dependent  dia- 
betes. Dennis  says  one’s  genetic 
makeup  is  an  important  factor  in 
these  diseases.  “Our  study  suggests 
that  variant  forms  of  the  MgatS 
gene  may  be  present  in  some  people 
and  predispose  them  to  autoim- 
mune disease,”  he  said.  “This  will 
be  a focus  of  further  studies  in 
humans.” 

The  finding  also  suggests  that 
new  drugs  designed  to  stimulate 
MgatS  could  be  used  to  dampen 
T-cells  in  autoimmune  disease, 
while  inhibitors  of  MgatS  might  be 
used  to  sensitize  the  immune 
system  in  the  treatment  of  cancer 
and  infections.  Dennis’  group 
reported  last  year  that  mice  lacking 
Mgat5  show  reduced  growth  in 
breast  cancer. 

This  research  was  supported  by 
grants  from  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  of  Canada,  the  National 
Science  and  Engineering  Council 
of  Canada,  the  Ontario  Research 
and  Development  Challenge  Fund 
and  GlycoDesign  Inc.  of  Toronto. 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN 
YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM  CUSTOM  MADE 
SHOES  & FOOT  ORTHOTICS 
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*w  Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  are  100%  covered 
under  the  U of  T extended  health  plan. 


*wWe  bill  your  extended  health  plan  directly. 

*wTo  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot  Analysis, 
call  our  message  centre  at  (416)  337-2671 . 
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Review  of  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct 

The  Code  of  Student  Conduct  was  approved  by  the  Governing  Council  in  1992.  A special  committee  of  the 
University  Affairs  Board  has  been  struck  to  undertake  a review  of,  and  to  consider  potential  changes  to,  the  Code. 
The  committee  is  expected  to  report  by  March  31st,  2001. 

Terms  of  Reference 

To  review  and  make  recommendations  with  respect  to: 

• Omissions  and  ambiguities  in  the  current  wording  with  respect  to  procedure  and  offence  categories  such  as 
computer-related  behaviour 

• An  interim  procedure  to  be  used  in  urgent  or  emergency  situations,  when  it  is  apparent  that  the  health,  safety 
or  well-being  of  the  student  or  others  in  the  university  community  are  at  risk 

• The  role  of  central  offices  in  the  administration  of  the  code 

• Consistency  of  application  of  the  code  across  divisions 

• Guidelines  and  training  for  officers  under  the  code 

• Any  other  matters  as  deemed  appropriate. 

Membership 

Muhammad  Ahmad,  student  member,  Governing  Council  and  University  Affairs  Board  (co-chair) 

Heather  Lane,  administrative  staff  member,  University  Affairs  Board  (co-chair) 

Darren  Levstek,  student  member,  University  Affairs  Board 

Karen  Lewis,  administrative  staff  member,  Governing  Council  and  University  Affairs  Board 
Ian  McDonald  , teaching  staff  member,  Governing  Council  and  University  Affairs  Board 
Szu-Mae  Yoon,  student  member,  University  Affairs  Board 

Ms  Susan  Addario,  Director,  Student  Affairs,  and  Professor  Ian  Orchard,  Vice-Provost,  Students,  will  act  as 
assessors  to  the  committee. 

The  committee  welcomes  submissions  from  the  University  ofToronto  community.  These  submissions  should  be 
sent  by  February  28th,  2001,  to  Beverley  Stefiireak,  Secretary  of  the  University  Affairs  Board,  Office  of  the 
Governing  Council:  FAX:  416-978-8182  or  Email  at  governing.council@utoronto.ca 


B 


Enrolment  expansion  funds  OK’d 

Governing  Council  approved  the  following  allocations  from 

the  enrolment  growth  fund  at  the  Feb.  8 meeting:  One-time-only  funding 
of  $720,000  in  each  of  the  2000-01, 2001-02  and  2002-03  academic  years 
to  OISE/UT  for  expenses  in  the  BEd  program;  $213,196  for  the  master 
of  biotechnology  program  at  U of  T at  Mississauga;  $4.6  million  to  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  for  enrolment  expansion  in 
engineering  programs;  $519,275  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  for 
expansion  in  engineering  programs;  and  $469,980  in  base  funding  for 
operating  costs  associated  with  the  Bahen  Centre  for  Information 
Technology.  Council  also  approved  $287,483  and  one-time-only  funds  of 
$50,000  to  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  to  meet  expected  costs  of  increased 
enrolment  in  the  BScPharm  program. 


Millions  for  building  projects 

Council  approved  $105.14  million  for  the  new  Centre  of 
Cellular  and  Biomolecular  Research  and  another  $2.8  million  from  the 
university  infrastructure  investment  fund  for  the  project.  Another  $18.4 
million  was  earmarked  for  an  Academic  Resource  Centre  at  U of  T at 
Scarborough.  Funding  for  the  centre  will  come  from  the  net  proceeds  of 
lease  of  land  by  Centennial  College  ($8.97  million),  U ofT  at  Scarborough 
funds  ($1.1  million)  and  future  donations  sought  through  the  campaign 
($8.33  million). 

Compiled  by  Janet  Wong 


— 

Irmis  College  presents 

the  Annual  Douglas  H.  Pimlott  1 


GARY  GALLON 

President,  Canadian  Institute  for  Business  and  the  Environment 


'The  History  and  Economics  of 
Environmentalism  in  Canada 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  15. 2001 
Town  Hall,  Innis  College 
University  ofToronto,  2 Sussex 

. : ' Aj  - 
'■  ' ’ 

Admission  is  free  hut  seating  is  limil 
Reception  to  follow. 

For  more  information  call  416-978- , 


riTli  Department  of  Chemistry  University  ofToronto 

o)Fie  ^John  and  clo\s  ^ove 
(Jdgnxorxai  Concert 

FRETWORK 

(the  Jamous  TKRJ'Oiof  Consort  on  their  2001  North  American  pjour) 


(Effen  Tfargis,  3°Pran0 

presents 

forbidden 
cpfayt  flings 

Tuesday,  March  6, 2001 
at  8:00  p.m. 

The  Sanctuary, 

Bloor  Street  United  Church 
300  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto 


Tickets  $10.00  call  Sue  McClelland  at  416-978-6031 
e-mail:  smcclell@chem.utoronto.ca 
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FOR  U OF  T 
SESSIONAL  FACULTY 

A group  of  sessionals  has  begun  meeting,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a union  for  U of  T Sessional 
Faculty.  To  assist  this  endeavour,  they  have 
contacted  the  Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees 
(CUPE),  the  union  that  represents  sessionals  at 
many  other  universities,  including  York  and  Ryerson. 

Why  a union  for  U of  T sessionals? 

U of  T sessionals  lag  far  behind  other  - unionized 
- sessionals  in  salaries, job  security,  benefits  and 
academic  supports.  This,  despite  the  large  and 
increasing  volume  of  teaching  performed  by  this 
part  of  the  university's  teaching  staff. 

We  intend  to  change  that. 

To  do  so,  we  need  your  help.  At  least  40%  of  all 
of  us  must  sign  a card  indicating  our  interest  in  a 
union,  before  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board 
will  conduct  a certification  vote. 

If  you  would  like  to  sign  a card,  or  want  further 
information,  contact  Derek  Blackadder  at 
(416)  292-3999,  1-800-362-0974,  or  at 
dblackadder@cupe.ca 


CUPE 


On  the  front  line 
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CRTC  Gives  Thumbs  Up  to  CIUT 


BY  MICHAH  RYNOR 

CAMPUS  RADIO  STATION 
CIUT-FM  has  been  given  an 
unconditional  licence  renewal  by 
the  Canadian  Radio-Television 
Commission  (CRTC). 

The  station,  which  has  under- 
gone considerable  financial,  staff 
and  volunteer  upheaval  over  the 
past  few  years,  was  praised  by  the 
CRTC  for  the  steps  it  had  taken  to 
ensure  regulation  compliance 
regarding  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  its  license.  The  commission 
declared  that  it  was  “fully  satisfied” 
with  the  radio  station’s  new  gover- 
nance structure  which  includes  a 
more  balanced  representation  of 
campus  and  community  members. 

Originally,  CIUT’s  board  of 
directors  consisted  of  four 
Students’  Administrative  Council 
members,  three  elected  students, 


one  member  appointed  by  the 
university  president,  a community- 
appointed  member,  three  volunteer 
representatives  and  the  station 
president.  The  new  board  will 
consist  of  one  SAC  member,  three 
students,  two  U of  T appointed 
members,  three  community  mem- 
bers, two  volunteer  representatives 
and  the  station  manager  who 
becomes  a non-voting  member. 

“We  are  thrilled  that  the  CRTC 
is  satisfied  with  our  promises  and 
has  confidence  in  our  new  operat- 
ing structure,”  said  Brian  Burchell, 
president  and  station  manager.  “We 
see  this  announcement  as  both  an 
endorsement  of  CIUT-FM’s 
important  programming  and  as  a 
vote  of  confidence  that  the  board  of 
directors  and  management  can 
fulfil  CIUT’s  mandate  within  the 
radio  regulations.  The  licence 
renewal  and  our  return  to  financial 


stability  are  critical  steps  in  the  full 
recovery  of  CIUT.” 

The  new  licence  term  com- 
mences March  1,  2001  and  runs  to 
August  31,  2001. 

In  its  decision  handed  down  Feb. 
2,  the  commission  gave  the  station 
a short-term  renewal  because  of  its 
failure  to  comply  with  CRTC 
requirements  regarding  the  main- 
taining of  proper  program  logs. 

“We  are  confident  that  our  next 
renewal  will  be  for  an  even  longer 
term,”  said  Burchell  who  has  since 
rectified  the  problem. 

The  CRTC  received  131  inter- 
ventions fully  supporting  CIUT’s 
licence  renewal  and  18  interventions 
expressing  a number  of  concerns 
(notably  log  tape  irregularities  and  a 
continuing  libel  and  slander  lawsuit 
launched  by  a former  volunteer 
radio  host)  regarding  the  operations 
and  programming  of  the  station. 


LIBERATE  YOUR,  SOUL  AND  JOIN  IN  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  BLACK  HISTORY/ 

A fun  and  joyful  evening  of  songs 

PRESENTED  BY  THE: 

University  of  Toronto  Gospel  cfjoir 

February  i6tb;  2.001  7:00  pw  Convocation  Hall 

ifore  will  be  great  prizes  and  giveaways  at  tfe  eventll 

TICKETS:  $10  ($5  wit Student  ID)  ( Call  for  details  416-614-4872) 

A fundraising  concert  to  benefit  the  University  of  Toronto  Gospel  C fair's  upcoming  European  T our  in  May,  2.001 
T ax  receipt  will  be  available  for  donations  of  (10.00  or  wore. 
ifre  University  of  Toronto's  charitable  registration  number  is  BN108162330-RR0001. 


Department  of  English 
University  of  Toronto 

Vincent  A.  De  Luca 
Lecture 
In  Nineteenth- 
Century  Poetry 


John  Clare's  'Natural' 
Mimicry  and  Hybird 
Poetics 


by  Professor 
Theresa  M.  Kelley 

Marjorie  and  Lorin 
Tiefenthaler  Professor 
University  of  Wisconsin 
(Madison) 

Tuesday  27 
February  2001 

4.15p.m.  Room 
140,  University 
College 

Reception  to  follow 
UC  240 


Stress?  Fatigue? 
Aches  & Pains? 


Zen  Shiatsu 
Therapy 

Gentle  acupressure 
massage,  beneficial 
for  many  health 
conditions. 

Rebalance 

Body/Mind/Spirit 

Chado  Cullen 
416-948-6150 

Dupont/Spadina  clinic 


Loser  for  removol  of  foot  warts, 
ingrown  noils 

Removol  of  calluses  and  corns 
Treatmnet  of  fungal  infections 
Orthotics  (control  of  foot  movement) 

Diabetic  foot  core 
Arch  problems 
Soft  tissue  problems 
Nerve  conditions 

(Neuroma  ond  Neuropathy) 

Bunions 

Advice  on  shoes  for  children 
Sports  Medicine 
X-roy  on-site 

Please  call: 

(416)  967-0600  for  an  appointment  at: 


PODIATRIC 

MEDICINE 

Specialized,  care  for  your  feet 
HARVEY  E.  ROSENFELD,  D.P.M. 

Doctor  of  Podiatric  Medicine 
1 70  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  2M8 
Fox:  (416)  967-9294 
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170  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330.  Medical  Arts  Bldg. 

For  Mississauga,  call:  (905)  820-4540  at  Med  Clinic  2000, 
2000  Credit  Valley  Road,  Suite  102 


tv. 


An  Open  Letter  to  Contract  Academic  Staff 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 


February  2,  2001 

This  is  a watershed  moment  for  contract  academic  staff  (eg.  sessional,  part-time,  stipend)  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  After  years  without 
full  representation,  you  now  have  a choice  of  representation  by  two  quite  different  organizations. 

On  the  one  hand,  you’re  being  offered  membership  in  CUPE,  a large  and  militant  trade  union  in  the  public  sector  with  a turbulent  history  in 
the  university  sector,  most  recently  at  York  University. 

On  the  other  hand,  you’re  being  offered  a new  relationship  with  the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association  (UTFA),  which  has 
represented  academics  at  the  University  of  Toronto  for  more  than  half  a century. 

UTFA  has  for  many  years  negotiated  the  stipend  rate  and  has  fought  grievances  on  behalf  of  contract  academic  staff.  The  UTFA  Council 
recently  has  re-committed  itself  to  do  more  to  resolve  the  issues  pertinent  to  contract  academic  staff,  and  we  are  now  taking  steps  to 
improve  the  situation.  We  remain  firm  in  our  belief  that  UTFA  can  do  a better  job  of  representing  all  academics. 

Last  year  UTFA  determined  to  strengthen  its  ties  with  contract  academic  staff,  research  associates,  and  clinicians.  We  hired  a 
membership  organizer  and  we  announced  an  organizing  drive  with  a media  release  and  with  an  ad  in  The  Bulletin. 

By  this  communication,  UTFA  extends  an  invitation  to  contract  academic  staff  to  join  with  us  to  build  a more  effective 
organization  — one  that  will  represent  all  academics  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Join  your  colleagues  across  Canada  and  choose  your  Faculty  Association.  A recent  analysis  shows  that  contract  academic  staff  have  on 
average  better  income  and  conditions,  as  well  as  academic  freedom  and  inteilectuai  property  protection,  when  organized  by  faculty 
associations. 

UTFA  dues  compare  very  favourably  with  the  dues  paid  by  CUPE  members.  UTFA  members  pay  Association  fees  of  .8%  of  salary. 

To  join  UTFA  or  to  find  out  more  about  UTFA’s  initiatives,  contact  Rhonda  Love,  UTFA  President. 

Professor  Rhonda  Love 
President 

University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association 

(Telephone:  416-978-4613;  e-mail:  love@utfa.utoronto.ca) 
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Books 


Nightingale  editors, 

UTTERS  WANTED 

I was  delighted  to  see  your 
coverage  of  Thomas  Mclntires 
research  on  Florence  Nightingale 
(The  Lady  Was  an  Activist, 

Jan.  29). 

The  “international  research 
team”  referred  to  is  based  in  the 
department  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Guelph.  The 
Collected  Works  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  in  fact  16  volumes, 
will  be  published  by  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  Press.  The  first 
three  volumes  are  scheduled  for 
fall  2001,  Professor  Mclntires, 
which  will  be  the  largest  volume 
in  the  series,  later. 

The  Collected  Works  will  include 
full  electronic  publication  of 
Nightingale’s  writing,  both  previ- 
ously published  and  the  enormous 
number  (some  15,000  letters) 
largely  unpublished.  Electronic 
databases  will  make  it  possible  for 
other  scholars  to  search  in  their 
own  areas  of  specialty.  Already 
we  have  made  original  material 
available  to  scholars  on  a pre- 
publication basis. 

The  project  itself  still  needs 
more  editors,  especially  medical, 
nursing  and  military  historians. 

I would  be  most  happy  to  hear 
from  any  possible  participants. 
There  are  places  also  for  other 
persons  interested  in  working  on 
Nightingale  texts. 

The  University  of  Toronto 
owns  a small  collection  of  original 
Nightingale  letters  and  we  expect 
that  there  are  others  in  the  vicini- 
ty, perhaps  in  small,  private 


holdings.  The  project  has  obtained 
letters  from  over  100  archives  and 
private  collections  all  over  the 
world  and  we  hope  to  get  more. 

For  information  on  the  project 
visit  our  Web  site:  www.sociology. 
uoguelph.ca/fnightingale. 

Lynn  McDonald 
University  of  Guelph 

Stephen  Leacock, 
you’re  needed 

I read  the  Jan.  29  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  with  surprise.  The  uni- 
versity has  applied  for  and 
received  a credit  rating  from 
Moody’s?  Heather  Monroe-Blum 
is  joining  Team  Canada’s  trade 
mission  to  China?  The  university 
is  setting  up  a corporation  to  bet- 
ter market  research  to  business, 
including  no  doubt  the  pharma- 
ceutical companies?  What  does 
the  administration  think  it  is  run- 
ning — Nortel?  Where  is 
Stephen  Leacock  when  we  really 
need  him? 

Laurel  Sefton  MacDowell 
History,  U of  Tat  Mississauga 

Letters  Deadlines 

February  16  for  February  26 
March  2 for  March  12 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  brevity 
or  clarity.  Please  limit  to  500 
words  and  send  to  Ailsa 
Ferguson,  associate  editor,  fax: 
416-978-7430;  e-mail:  ailsa. 
ferguson@utoronto.ca.  Please 
include  a telephone  number  and, 
if  possible,  an  e-mail  address. 


The  following  are  books  by  U of  T 
staff.  Where  there  is  multiple  author- 
ship or  editorship  staff  are  indicated 
with  an  asterisk. 

Father  Lee’s  Opera  Quiz  Book,  by 
M.  Owen  Lee  (University  of 
Toronto  Press;  187  pages;  $18.95). 
How  well  do  you  think  you  know 
your  opera?  This  quiz  book  con- 
tains forty-four  challenging  puzzles 
in  varied  formats  — crosswords, 
crostics,  anagrams,  vertical  patterns 
— in  which  every  definition  is 
related  to  opera.  Each  puzzle  has  a 
theme  such  as  baseball  and  opera, 
movies  and  opera  and  operas  set  in 
Paris. 

Amateur-Professional  Partner- 
ships in  Astronomy,  edited  by  John 
R.  Percy*  and  Joseph  B.  Wilson 
(Astronomical  Society  of  the 
Pacific;  414  pages;  $52  US).  The 
proceedings  of  a symposium  held 
in  Toronto  in  1999,  this  volume  is  a 
comprehensive  account  of  amateur 
(volunteer)  astronomers’  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  science  and 
education.  It  includes  the  texts  of 
63  papers,  three  panels  and  sum- 
maries of  28  poster  papers  as  well 
as  extensive  discussion;  the  137 
contributors  include  amateur  and 
professional  astronomers,  educators 
and  students. 

Doing  Good:  The  Life  of 

Toronto’s  General  Hospital  in 
the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Centuries,  by  J.T.H.  Connor 
(U  ofT  Press;  384  pages;  $60).  A 
history  of  Toronto’s  general  hospi- 
tal, this  book  offers  a window  on  a 
broader  history  of  Upper  Canada 


and  Ontario  over  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, tracing  the  hospital’s  200- 
year  evolution  as  its  mandate  to  “do 
good”  forced  constant  adjustment 
to  changing  social,  medical  and 
government  attitudes.  With  the  use 
of  trustees’  minutes,  medical  jour- 
nals, newspapers  and  government 
reports  along  with  correspondence, 
photographs  and  reminisces  of 
trustees,  nurses,  doctors  and 
patients,  the  book  offers  acute 
observation  and  detailed  analysis 
as  well  as  character  studies  and 
revealing  anecdotes. 

Northrop  Frye’s  Writings  on 
Education,  edited  by  Jean  O’Grady 
and  Goldwin  French  (U  ofT  Press; 
752  pages;  $100).  This  volume 
brings  together  95  different  pieces 
on  education  by  Northrop  Frye, 
dating  from  1931  to  1989.  It  traces 
Frye’s  thinking  about  education 
from  his  student  days  through  the 
campus  unrest  of  the  1960s  and  the 
more  recent  budgetary  crises  facing 
higher  education  in  Canada. 

Our  Children’s  Future:  Child  Care 
Policy  in  Canada,  edited  by 
Gordon  Cleveland  and  Michael 
Krashinsky  (U  of  T Press;  416 
pages;  $75  cloth,  $29.95  paper). 
Since  1997  Quebec  has  offered 
licensed  child  care  services  for  $5 
per  day  to  its  entire  population  and 
British  Columbia  has  begun  its 
own  program  of  subsidization.  This 
volume,  presenting  a healthy  and 
vigorous  debate  among  child  care 
experts,  policy  analysts  and  key 
policy-makers,  attempts  to  answer 
how  we  are  to  make  the  transition 
to  a future  with  substantially  more 


public  involvement  in  child  care 
and  offers  suggestions  as  to  what 
the  child  care  system  should  look 
like. 

Indigenous  Difference  and  the 
Constitution  of  Canada,  by  Patrick 
Macklem  (U  ofT  Press;  334  pages; 
$70  cloth,  $27.95  paper).  There  is  a 
unique  constitutional  relationship 
between  indigenous  peoples  and 
the  Canadian  State  — a relation- 
ship that  does  not  exist  between 
other  Canadians  and  the  state. 
With  this  as  the  central  premise, 
the  book  details  constitutional 
rights  to  aboriginal  people  that 
protect  interests  associated  with 
culture,  territory,  sovereignty  and 
the  treaty  process  and  explores  the 
circumstances  in  which  these  rights 
can  be  interfered  with  by  the  state. 
It  also  examines  the  relation 
between  these  rights  and  the 
Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms  and  proposes  extensive 
reform  of  existing  treaty  processes. 

Conscience  and  Its  Critics: 
Protestant  Conscience,  Enlighten- 
ment Reason  and  Modern  Subject- 
ivity, by  Edward  G.  Andrew 
(U  of  T Press;  259  pages;  $45). 
This  book  examines  the  opposition 
between  Protestant  conscience  and 
Enlightenment  reason  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries.  Seeking  to  illu- 
minate what  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Rights  means  in  its 
assertion  that  reason  and  con- 
science are  the  definitive  qualities 
of  human  beings,  the  book 
attempts  to  give  determinate  shape 
to  the  variable  notion  of  conscience 
through  historical  analysis. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Teaching  Staff  Only 

NOMINATIONS  RE-OPEN 


Governing  Council  Vacancies 

Faculty  of  Medicine  - one  seat  for  a 2-year  term 

Academic  Board  Vacancies 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

- one  seat  for  a 3-year  term 

- one  seat  for  a 1-year  term 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  - St.  George  Campus  - one  seat  for  a 3-year  term 
University  of  Toronto  at  Scarborough  - one  seat  of  a 3-year  term 
Faculty  of  Social  Work  - one  seat  for  a 3-year  term 

Nominations  opened:  9a.m.,  Monday  February  5th,  2001 

Nominations  close:  NOON  Friday  February  16th,  2001 

Nomination  forms:  Available  at  the  Governing  Council  Secretariat 

Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 

The  membership  of  the  Governing  Council  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 
Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 


University  of  Toronto 


MunkCentre 

For  International  Studies 


At  Trinity  College 


“RELIGION  AND  THE  ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN 
CRISIS:  FOR  BETTER  OR  FOR  WORSE” 

Aviezer  Ravitzky 
Halbert  Scholar 

Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies 

Chair,  Department  of  Jewish  Thought 
Hebrew  University 

Professor  Ravitzky’s  field  of  specializations  are  Jewish  Thought, 
Philosophy,  Religious  Radicalism  and  Israel:  Society  & Culture.  He 
received  his  Ph.D.  from  Hebrew  University  and  he  was  a Post-Doctoral 
Fellow  at  Harvard  University.  He  has  held  visiting  appointments  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Brown  University  and  Harvard  University. 
Professor  Ravitzky  is  a member  of  the  Israeli  Council  of  Higher 
Education  and  a Senior  Fellow  of  the  Israel  Democracy  Institute.  He  has 
received  awards  from  the  Fulbright,  Rothchild,  Lady  Davies  and  the 
Memorial  Foundation  for  Jewish  Culture.  His  most  recent  publications 
include  Messianism,  Zionism  &C  Jewish  Religious  Radicalism,  Am  Oved: 
Tel  Aviv  1993  (H);  The  University  of  Chicago  Press:  Chicago  1996  (E); 
Religion  and  State  in  Jewish  Philosophy,  IDI:  Jerusalem  1998  (H);  2001 
(E)  and  Freedom  Inscribed,  Am  Oved:Tel  Aviv  1998  (H). 

Tuesday,  February  27,  2001,  12:00-14:00  pm 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies,  University  of  Toronto, 

1 Devonshire  Place,  North  House-Room  108N 
Light  luncheon  provided,  reservation  required 
by  phone:  416 946-8900  or  email:  munk.centre@utoronto.ca 


It  i i i 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $16.50  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word,  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days 
before  The  Bulletin  pubhcation  date,  to  Joan  Rogers,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To 
receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call  416-978-2106  or  e-mail  joan.rogers@utoronto.ca. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Metro  & Area  — 


A bright  furnished  room  in  a quiet 
Victorian  house  to  let  by  the  week  ($250)  or 
month  ($700),  overlooking  garden.  Enjoy  a 
friendly,  diverse  neighbourhood,  fifteen  min- 
utes to  the  university  by  streetcar  and  close 
to  centre.  All  amenities  included.  416-406- 
9946.  kmisak@tfs.on.ca 

Beaches,  summer  2001  — summer 
2002:  Modern,  furnished  four-bedroom  home 
overlooking  lake  and  park  on  quiet  cul  de  sac. 
Excellent  public  transit  and  local  schools. 
Fifteen  minutes  from  the  university.  $2,500 
per  month,  plus  utilities.  Phone  416-691- 
3944  or  david.beatty@utoronto.ca 

Toronto  sabbatical  rental:  Furnished  4- 
bedroom  house,  North  Toronto.  Close  to  sub- 
way, schools  (incl.  French  immersion),  shop- 
ping, Glendon  College,  York  U.,^  U of  T. 
Available  July  1,  2001  for  up  to  14  months 
(negotiable).  $2, 800/month  plus  utilities. 
416-482-7126.  eswilkin@yorku.ca 

Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury,  bright, 
2nd-floor  home  away  from  home.  Includes 
your  every  need:  appliances,  linens,  dishes, 
TV,  A/C,  walk-out  to  sundeck,  parking  laun- 
dry. $1,075  inclusive.  416-275-3736. 

FOR  RENT:  Furnished  renovated 
Victorian  townhouse  in  downtown 
Toronto.  June  2001  — July  2002,  dates  ne- 
gotiable. Close  to  universities,  hospitals,  en- 
tertainment, transportation  and  shopping. 
Open  living  and  dining  room,  large  kitchen, 
3 bedrooms,  den,  2 bathrooms,  CAC,  deck 
patio  and  garden.  No  smokers  or  pets. 
$2,000  + utilities.  mb.planck@utoronto.ca 
OR  call  416-593-8792. 

Elegant  Triplex  apartment,  loaded  with 
artifacts,  collectibles  and  comfort.  Fully  fur- 
nished 2 bedroom.  Laundry  room.  Parking. 
Located  in  the  Bloor  West  Village,  close  to  sub- 
way, High  Park  and  terrific  shopping.  References 
and  deposit  required.  $1 ,950/month.  Tel:  41 6- 
763-41 65,  e-mail:  britai@istar.ca 

Housing  for  new  faculty.  The  University 
has  a Faculty  Housing  Program  for 
new  faculty.  There  is  a one-bedroom 
apartment  on  Spadina  Ave.  available 
for  March  at  $1,1 00/month.  Parking  is 
an  extra  charge.  Please  call  the  Real 
Estate  Department  at  416-946-5671  or 
email:  newfaculty.realestate@utoronto.ca 

Charming  North  Annex  townhouse 
rental.  New,  furnished  3 bedroom,  quiet 
street,  touches  park,  heated  garage.  Close  to 
subway,  UofT,  shopping.  Washer/dryer,  cable. 
Available  April  1 — September  1,  2001. 
$1, 700/month  plus  utilities.  416-538-3224. 
dlidar@chem.utoronto.ca 

Queen  8i  Bathurst.  Fully  furnished  and 
equipped,  renovated  1-bedroom  apartment. 
Large  kitchen,  high  ceilings,  home  office, 


hardwood  floors,  a/c,  terrace-garden,  laundry, 
linens,  dishes,  microwave,  cable,  TVs. 
$1, 400/month  (utilities  included).  Short  or 
long  term.  416-504-0473. 

Four-bedroom  apt.  Available  April  1/01, 
$1, 850/mo:  small  private  housing  co-op  has 
large  2nd-3rd  floor  apt.  in  renovated  Victorian 
house.  Annex  location,  steps  from  TTC,  UofT, 
excellent  schools  — includes  hydro,  parking. 
Call  Dayfoot  Family  Co-op:  416-928-0127. 

Avenue  Road/Macpherson.  Walk  to 
U of  T.  Furnished  fully  equipped  basement 
bachelor  in  quiet  home.  New  appliances. 
Laundry  access.  Separate  entrance.  Cable. 
No  smoking/pets.  $900  inclusive.  Suit  one. 
Immediate.  Tel:  416-944-0832.  Email: 
cooney@booksforbusiness.com 

Two-bedroom  furnished  house  avail- 
able March  through  end  of  August.  Close  to 
Beaches,  quiet  street,  good  neighbours,  walk 
to  Carlton  streetcar/subway.  Roomy  kitchen, 
flower  garden,  private  furnished  deck,  gas 
BBQ,  parking.  New  furnace,  upgraded 
electrical,  new  gas  stove,  water  tank. 
Washer/dryer.  $1, 200/month,  utilities  in- 
cluded, open  to  negotiate.  416-992-4624. 
gmaguire@interlog.com. 

Bay/Bloor/Yorkville.  Sabbatical  rental 
from  September.  Spacious,  sunny  two-bed- 
room,  2-bathroom.  Fully  equipped,  all 
appliances.  Piano.  Parking.  Concierge.  Walk 
to  U of  T.  Near  subway.  Non-smokers, 
pets.  References.  $2, 200/month  inclusive. 
bmilroy@ryerson.ca 

Yonge/Bloor.  Charming  furnished,  1 bed- 
room, large  balcony,  security,  cable,  1 1 th- 
floor  view.  $1, 590/month.  One  year  (ne- 
gotiable). Contact  telephone:  416-920- 
0240. 

Little  Italy  — July  2001  — July  2002. 

Charming  furnished  3-bedroom  apartment 
facing  park.  Excellent  transit,  local  schools, 
restaurants  and  shopping.  5 minutes  from 
university.  Ideal  for  couple  with  young  child. 
$2,000  per  month  plus  utilities.  Phone:  416- 
603-4823  or  stekarl  @mac.com 

High  Park  North.  4-bedroom  century 
home  on  large  lot  with  private  drive.  Fully  fur- 
nished. March  — May.  Buses  to  St.  George 
station  or  subway.  $1,750  all  utilities 
included.  416-763-8865. 

Spacious  main  floor  — thru  1 bed- 
room + den,  with  separate  mechanicals  in 
dry  basement,  in  quiet  smoke-free,  pet-free, 
owner-occupied  duplex  on  tree-lined  Chicora 
Ave.  off  Avenue  Rd.  Walk  to  Yorkville,  ROM, 
UT,  $1,385  utilities  incl,  4 appliances, 
unfurnished,  no  air.  416-922-0761. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


URGENT:  English  lady  seeks  inexpensive 
furnished  apt.  preferably  close  to  subway, 
between  approximately  May  to  first  week  in 
September.  Would  like  to  view  between 
February  22-26.  Non-smoker.  Contact:  e- 


mail myriamwillcocks@ukgateway.net  or 
call:  UK  phone  #44  208  313  9534. 

Anglican  chaplain  arriving  at  Trinity 
College  June  2001  seeks  1 -year  house  rental 
for  family  of  4 with  well-trained  dog.  Contact: 
The  Rev.  John  Beach,  2315  Kara  Drive, 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32303,  U.SA  Tel:  850-385- 
7578  or  email:  jbeach@atlantic.ocean.fsu.edu 

Korean  female  physician  seeks  a quiet 
and  furnished  room  or  one-bedroom  apt. 
preferably  close  to  the  St.  Michael's  Hospital 
from  March.  Non-smoker.  No  pets.  Contact: 
e-mail  griumn@hanmail.net  or  FAX:  82-2- 
655-2076  Jin  Hwa  Lee. 

Two  McGill  female  students  want  to 
rent  1 7z,  2'h  or  372  downtown  from  May  to 
Aug.  b/c  working  in  Toronto.  Contact  us  at 
ameliess@hotmail.com  or  514-341-0187. 


House  Exchange 


House  exchange,  Liege,  Belgium.  Five- 
bedroom,  fully  furnished  home  in  quiet  area 
5 minutes  from  downtown.  Dutch  border  1 5 
minutes,  Germany  30  minutes,  Paris  2'/2 
hours.  Seeking  similar  Toronto  accommo- 
dation for  one  year  from  July  2001 . E-mail: 
dcraig@ulg.ac.be 


Vacation  / Leisure 


SPRING  BREAK  IN  PARIS.  Charming,  im- 
maculate furnished  studio  in  Paris.  Quiet, 
close  to  transportation,  shopping  and  Latin 
Quarter.  Suits  one  or  two  responsible  non- 
smokers.  $700/week,  $1 ,950/month.  Call  41 6- 
233-0455  ore-mail:  louiseb@netvigator.com 

ITALY:  Padua  (40  km  to  Venice,  60  km 
Verona)  Furnished  2 bedroom,  sleeps  4,  cen- 
tral. Available  July/August.  Minimum  1 week, 
$1000.  Long-term  rates.  Phone  39-049-657- 
824  (note  time  difference!);  alanross@iol.it 


Bed  8c  Breakfast 


TO's  best  B&B:  Wedgewood  House. 

Excellent  rates,  outstanding  value.  Great 
breakfasts.  Lovely,  bright,  spacious  house 
on  historic  street.  Quiet  and  hospitable. 
Smoke/pet  free.  Parking.  Short  walk  to 
U of  T,  ROM,  Yorkville.  416-928-0619. 
www.toronto.com/wedgewoodhouse 

27/$36/$45  per  night  single/ 
double/apartment.  Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voicemail,  VCR.  No  breakfast  but 
share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free  cable 
Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets. 
Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple,  http://members.home.net/5201  or 
73231 .1 6@compuserve.com  or  41 6-200-4037. 


Health  Services 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 


health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  appointments  available.  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist,  Medical 
Arts  Building,  170  St.  George  Street.  416- 
944-3799. 

Individual  and  Couple  Psychotherapy 

Coverage  under  extended  health  care  bene- 
fits. Evening  hours.  Dr.  Gale  Bildfell, 
Registered  Psychologist,  Hincks-Dellcrest 
Institute,  1 1 4 Maitland  Street.  41 6-972-6789. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 1 4 Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-469-6317. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George 
Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  41 6-928-3460. 

DR.  DVORA  TRACHTENBERG  & DR. 
GINA  FISHER,  PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

Individual/couple/marital  psychotherapy. 
Help  for  depression/anxiety/loss/stress; 
work/family/relationships/communication 
problems;  sexual-orientation/women's  issues. 
U of  T health  benefits  apply.  Medical  Arts 
Building  (St.  George  and  Bloor).  416-961  -8962. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 

couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety,  de- 
pression, personal  and  relationship  concerns. 
U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah 
Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  416- 
972-1935  ext.  3321. 

Dr  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  cognitive-behaviour  thera- 
py for  mood  and  anxiety  problems,  including: 
depression/low  self-esteem,  phobias,  social 
and  performance  anxiety,  panic  attacks,  ago- 
raphobia, worry/stress  and  obsessions/com- 
pulsions. Staff/faculty  health  care  benefits 
provide  full  coverage.  Daytime,  evening 
and  weekend  appointments  available. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666. 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and  cou- 
ple therapy.  U of  T extended  health  plan  pro- 
vides coverage.  For  a consultation  call  Dr. 
Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist,  416-535- 
9432, 140  Albany  Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Dr.  Will  Cupchik,  Clinical  Psychologist. 

Thirty-five  years  counselling  experience. 
Adult,  couple,  teenage  and  inter-genera- 
tional (i.e.,  adult  child  and  his/her  parent) 
psychotherapies.  Self-esteem.  Depression. 
Anger.  Loss.  Worry.  Stress  management. 
Coaching.  Heart-healthy  lifestyle  changes. 
U of  T extended  health  care  benefits  partially 
or  totally  cover  fees.  250  St.  Clair  Avenue 
West.  416-928-2262. 

Psychotherapy  and  counselling  focused 
on  helping  you  understand  yourself,  your  re- 
lationships and  your  problems.  Adults:  indi- 


viduals and  couples.  Dr.  Evelyn  Sommers, 
Psychologist.  416-413-1098.  (Yonge/Bloor). 

FAMILY  MEDIATION:  A co-operative  pro- 
cess that  enables  separating  couples  to  de- 
velop their  own  solutions  to  issues  such  as 
custody  and  support.  The  reduced  conflict 
has  immediate  and  long-lasting  benefit  for  all 
parties.  Peggy  O'Leary,  M.Ed.,  C. Psych.  Assoc. 
416-324-9444. 

Dr.  S.  Camenietzki,  located  at  Yonge  & 
St.  Clair.  Provides  individual,  group  and 
marital  sessions.  Assessments  available. 
Call:  416-929-7480. 

Psychotherapy  responsive  to  your  indi- 
vidual needs  for  personal,  relational  and  spir- 
itual growth.  Services  may  be  eligible  for  em- 
ployee health  insurance  coverage  and/or 
income  tax  deduction.  Dr.  Carol  Musselman, 
Registered  Psychologist,  251  Davenport  Road, 
416-925-7855. 

Full  range  of  psychological  services 

offered  by  Dr.  K.  P.  Simmons.  Call  416-920- 
5303  if  troubled  by  trauma,  anxiety,  depres- 
sion, phobia  or  relationship  issues.  Location: 
1 70  St.  George  Street,  Suite  409  — Medical 
Arts  Building. 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pain  and 
stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your  extended 
health  care  plan.  170  St.  George  Street  (at 
Bloor).  For  appointment  call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A., 
R.M.T.  416-918-8476. 

TREATMENT  FOR  ANXIETY.  Cognitive 
behavioral  therapy  for  general  anxiety,  panic 
attacks,  anxiety  regarding  health,  anxiety 
in  social  situations,  anxiety  concerning  work 
performance.  Dr.  Marsha  Rothstein, 
Registered  Psychologist,  certified  member, 
Academy  of  Cognitive  Therapy.  Yonge/St. 
Clair  office.  416-413-4900,  U of  T extended 
benefit  coverage. 

Adult,  Couple,  Child  Assessment/ 
Psychotherapy.  Depression/Anxiety. 
Loss/Trauma/Clinical/Physyco-educational 
assessment  of  children/adolescents. 
Evening/weekend  appointments  available. 
Benefit  Coverage  for  U of  T Staff.  Dr.  M. 
Cholamain,  Registered  Pyschologist,  114 
Maitland  Street,  416-972-1935  ext.  3328. 


Miscellany 


University  Masonic  Lodge.  Meetings  2nd 
and  4th  Thursdays.  Inquiries  always  wel- 
come. Contact  Roger  Hansell,  tel:  416-978- 
6409  or  Scott  Bukovac,  tel:  416-467-1824, 
e-mail:  scott. bukovac@utoronto.ca 

MSW  or  similar  required  to  facilitate 
Meditation  for  Health jnedical  programs  in 
stress  reduction.  Meditation  experience  an 
asset.  Our  Web  site  address  is  www.medi- 
tationsforhealth.com.  Please  contact  Diana  at 
416-413-9158. 


AS  A WORLD  LEADER  IN  THE 
AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY 

our  client  located  in  south-eastern  Ontario 
has  openings  for  high  caliber  energetic 
graduates  with  a hardware  and/or  software 
engineering  background 

Candidates  should  possess  a degree  in 
computer  engineering 

Interested  candidates  please  forward  resumes  to: 

pgeissler@cantechservices.com 

Fax:  905-655-8443 


DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT  ? 

HOP  ON  OYER  TO 


% 


& | 


(professionaC  PamiCy  Pootcare 

CUSTOM  PLASTER  CASTED  ORTHOTICS  : Rx  BIRKENSTOCK  SANDALS  & FOOTWEAR 
PROBLEMATIC  NAILS  : SURGERY  : HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS 
HIGH  & FLAT  ARCHES  : GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  o,e  •- 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort  ! 

Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Across  St . Michaels  Hospital 

Licensed  With  The  College  Of  Chiropodists  Of  Ontario 

Most  Services  Covered  Under  UofT  and  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


Scarborough 
416  - 283  - 3666 


Pickering 
905  - 420  - 6544 
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Lectures 


Urban  Social  Movements  as 
Social  Capital? 

Wednesday,  February  14 
Prof.  Margit  Mayer,  Free  University, 
Berlin.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  5 p.m.  Study  of  the 
United  States 

The  History  and  Economics  of 
Environmentalism  in  Canada. 

Thursday,  February  15 

Gary  Gallon,  Canadian  Institute  for 
Business  8c  the  Environment;  special 
tribute  to  Douglas  H.  Pimlott.  Innis 
College  Town  Hall.  6 p.m.  Innis  College 

Jesus  at  the  Door. 

Thursday,  February  15 

Prof.  Mary  Jo  Leddy,  Regis  College; 
Naming  the  Holy:  Encounting  God  in 
All  Things  series.  Newman  Centre 
Chapel.  7:30  p.m.  Newman  Centre,  Regis 
College  and  Basilian  Fathers  of  Toronto 

MarTadros,  Bahdeidat: 

A Visit  to  a Lebanese  Church 
in  the  13th  Century. 

Thursday,  February  15 
Erica  Dodd,  Victoria  University.  1050 
Earth  Sciences  Centre.  8 p.m.  Canadian 
Society  for  Syriac  Studies 

Facing  he  Climate  Change 
Challenge  in  Southern  Ontario. 

Sunday,  February  18 

Joan  Klaassen,  Environment  Canada. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Fusion  Energy  Research: 
What?  Why?  When? 

Sunday,  February  25 
David  Baldwin,  General  Atomics,  San 
Diego.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Gutenberg  and  the  Reformation. 

Monday,  February  26 

Prof.  Marcus  Wriedt,  University  of 
Mainz.  205  Northrop  Frye  Hall.  4:15  p.m. 
Reformation  Id  Renaissance  Studies  and 
Joint  Initiative  in  German  Id  European 
Studies 


COLLOQUIA 


The  Ethics  of  Study  Design  in 
Mental  Health  Research. 

Thursday,  February  15 

Prof.  Gordon  DuVal,  psychiatry.  Meeting 
Centre,  Centre  for  Addiction  8c  Mental 
Health,  33  Russell  St.  1 p.m.  Addiction  Id 
Mental  Health 

Magnetic  Reconnection. 

Thursday,  February  15 

Prof.  A.  Bhattacharjee,  University  of 
Iowa.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Silicone/Protein  Interactions: 
Modifying 

Hydrophobic/Hydrophilic 
Interactions  to  Control  Both 
Protein  and  Interfacial  Stability. 


Friday,  February  16 
Prof.  Michael  Brook,  McMaster 
University.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 

■ Who  Owns  Research  Data? 

Tuesday,  February  20 

Robert  Williams,  bioethicist,  and 
Katherine  Mellin,  lawyer.  Flavelle  Dining 
Room,  Flavelle  House,  78  Queen’s  Park 
Cres.  5:30  p.m.  Research  Services  and 
Research  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine 


Seminars 


Beatus  Pacificus  or  Fidei  Defensor} 
James  I and  the  Distribution  of 
Printed  Propaganda  in  the 
Bohemian  War,  1618-1621. 

Tuesday,  February  13 

Prof.  Jaroslav  Miller,  Central  European 
University.  14352  Robarts  Library.  Noon 
to  2 p.m.  Russian  13  East  European 
Studies 

Drug  Metabolism  and  Addiction: 
Molecular  to  Clinical. 

Wednesday,  February  14 

Kerri  Schoedel,  PhD  candidate,  pharma- 
cology. 4227  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

5 p.m.  Toxicology  Student  Association, 
Pharmacology 

Neutral  and  Acidic 
Pharmaceuticals  in  Sewage 
Treatment  Plant  Effluents  and 
Surface  Water  in  Canada. 

Friday,  February  16 

Prof.  Brenda  Koenig,  Trent  University. 
105  Pharmacy  Building.  10  a.m. 
Pharmacy 

Is  There  a Political  Economy 
of  Putinism? 

Friday,  February  16 

Prof.  David  Woodruff,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  208N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  Noon  to 
2 p.m.  To  register  e-mail  cis. general# 
utoronto.ca.  International  Studies  and 
Russian  Id  East  European  Studies 

Masters  of  Animals 
in  the  Odyssey. 

Friday,  February  16 

Prof.  Egbert  Baker,  University  of 
Montreal.  Woodbury  Library,  97  St. 
George  St.  3:10  p.m.  Classics 

A Forgotten  Page 
in  the  History  of  Ukraine: 

The  Italians  of  Odesa. 

Friday,  February  16 
Ann  Makolkin,  U of  T.  256  University 
College.  4 p.m.  Canadian  Institute  of 
Ukrainian  Studies 

Dissecting  Hematopoiesis  and 
Cancer  Using  the  Zebrafish. 

Monday,  February  19 

Dr.  Len  Zon,  Children’s  Hospital  of 
Boston.  Ben  Sadowksi  Auditorium,  Mt, 
Sinai  Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

Sex  Determination  Genes. 

Monday,  February  19 


Prof.  Andrew  Spence,  medical  genetics 
and  microbiology.  2172  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Laboratory  Medicine  Id 
Pathobiology 

Cholesterol,  Smoothened  and 
Feedback  Inhibition  in 
Mammalian  Hedgehoj 
Signallmg. 

Y21 
Harvard 

Noon.  Ben  Sadowksi 
Auditorium,  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Noon. 
Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

Metal  Binding  Proteins, 
Metallothionein  III  and  SlOOfi 
and  Astrocytes  Regulate 
Neuronal  Function  and  Survival: 
Implications  for  Alzheimer  s 
Disease. 

Wednesday,  February  21 

Haung  Yu,  PhD  candidate,  pharmacolo- 
gy. 4227  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
4 p.m.  Pharmacology 

Interactions  Between  Small 
GTPase  Signalling  Pathways  in 
Cell  Transformation. 

Friday,  February  23 

Dr.  Christopher  Marshall,  Institute  of 
Cancer  Research,  London,  U.K.  968  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital.  1 p.m.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

Function  of  the  Molecular 
Chaperone  Calnexin  in  Assembly 
of  Class  I Histocompatibility 
Molecules. 

Monday,  February  26 
Prof.  David  Williams,  biochemistry.  2172 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Laboratory  Medicine  Id  Pathobiology 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  February  13 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  February  15 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:15  p.m 

Business  Board. 

Monday,  February  19 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 


Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Choral  Music  on  Campus. 

Wednesday,  February  14 
Doreen  Rao,  conductor.  Victoria  College 
Chapel.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $12,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 


Small  Jazz  Ensembles. 

Wednesday,  February  14 

Favourite  standards  and  student  arrange- 
ments and  compositions.  Walter  Hall. 
8:30  p.m. 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  February  15 
Scott  St.  John,  violin;  Shauna  Rolston, 
cello;  and  William  Aide,  piano.  Walter 
Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Friday,  February  16 

Amici  (Joaquin  Valdepenas,  clarinet; 
David  Hetherington,  cello;  Patricia  Parr, 
piano);  Scott  St.  John,  violin;  Shauna 
Rolston,  cello;  Toronto  Children’s 
Chorus;  Jean  Ashworth  Bartle,  conduc- 
tor. Walter  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $20, 
students  and  seniors  $10. 

NEWMAN  CENTRE 
Sunday  Afternoon  Concert. 

Sunday,  February  25 

Piano  and  voice;  winners  of  the  Canadian 
Music  Competitions.  Newman  Centre. 
3 p.m.  Tickets  $5. 


Plays  & Readings 


En  Pieces  Detachees. 

Wednesday,  February  14  to 
Saturday,  February  1 7 
By  Michel  Tremblay;  translated  by  Allan 
Van  Meer;  directed  by  Duncan 
McIntosh.  Theatre  Erindale  production. 
Erindale  Studio  Theatre,  U of  T at 
Mississauga.  Performances  at  7:30  p.m. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday;  Friday  and 
Saturday  8 p.m.;  Saturday  matinee  2 p.m. 
Tickets  $10,  students  and  seniors  $7, 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
matinee;  Friday  and  Saturday  $12, 
students  and  Seniors  $8.  Box.  office: 
905-569-4369. 


Exhibitions 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
U of  T Press  100th  Anniversary. 

To  February  28 

Samples  of  books  published  by  U of  T 
Press  over  the  past  100  years.  2nd  floor. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  8:30  a,m.  to 
midnight;  Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 

To  March  1 

Bertram:  20  Years,  1980-2000 

Ed  Bertram,  engravings  and  etchings. 
East  Gallery. 

Shock  Absorber: 

New  Eyes  for  TV. 

David  Rokeby,  interactive  sound  and 
video  installation.  West  Gallery.  Gallery 
hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to 
7 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Aboriginal  Awareness  Week 

Monday,  February  12  to 
Sunday,  February  18 

Native  craft  workshops  Monday  to 
Thursday  with  Mary  Fox.  Lounge,  First 
Nations  House.  Noon  to  4 p.m. 

Monday,  February  12 

Donald  Marshall  will  speak  on  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  Marshall 
Decision,  Burnt  Church  Fisheries;  co- 
sponsored by  the  Hart  House  library 
committee.  Hart  House  Library.  7:30  to 
9 p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  13 

Keynote  address:  Early  Treaties  and  Their 
Contemporary  Applications,  Prof.  John 
Borrows,  Faculty  of  Law.  Moot  Court 
Room,  Faculty  of  Law.  6 to  9 p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  14 

Native  student  art  exhibition.  Ontario 
College  of  Art  8c  Design.  7:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  February  15 

Screening  of  Pow  Wow  Highway.  Koffler 
Institute  for  Pharmacy  Management. 

8 to  10  p.m. 

Friday,  February  16 

First  Nations  House  social;  featured 
guests  include  the  Native  Women’s 
Singing  8c  Handdrumming  Group. 
Lounge,  First  Nations  House.  Noon  to 
4 p.m. 

« 

Saturday,  February  1 7 and 
Sunday,  February  18 
Hand-drum  making  workshop  with 
Steve  Teekens.  Fee:  $30,  to  cover  materi- 
als. Registration  and  information:  Bernie 
Robinson,  416-978-8227. 

The  “Under  5”  Set:  Noon  Hour 
Discussion  Group  for  Parents  of 
Young  Children. 

Tuesday,  February  13 

An  opportunity  for  parents  of  young  chil- 
dren to  discuss  commonly  encountered 
parenting  issues.  Family  Care  Office, 
Koffler  Student  Services  Centre.  Noon. 
To  register  call  416-978-0957  or  e-mail 
family.care@utoronto.ca.  Family  Care 
Office 

Soviet  Minority  Studies  Through 
the  Mennonite  Looking  Glass: 
An  Archival  Microfilming 
Odyssey  in  Dnieper,  Ukraine, 
1994-2001. 

Wednesday,  February  14 

A workshop  with  Prof.  Harvey  Dyck, 
history,  and  John  Staples,  post-doctoral 
fellow,  University  of  Waterloo.  108N 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies.  4 
to  6 p.m.  Russian  Id  East  European  Studies 

Maternity  Leave  Planning. 

Thursday,  February  15 

Workshop  adopts  a highly  practical 
approach  to  preparing  faculty,  staff  and 
librarians  for  maternity  leave  and  for  a 
successful  return  to  work.  Family  Care 
Office,  Koffler  Student  Services  Centre. 
Noon  to  2:30  p.m.  To  register  call 
416-978-0951  or  e-mail  family.care@ 
utoronto.ca.  Family  Care  Office 

Family  Cooking  on  a Budget. 

Thursday,  February  15 

Practical  tips  and  a cooking  demonstra- 
tion of  simple  nutritious  meals,  with  a 
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Events 


sharing  of  easy-on-the-wallet  recipes;  led 
by  Stephanie  Kelford  and  Nouman 
Ashraf.  To  pre-register  call  416-978- 
0951  or  e-mail  farnily.care@utoronto.ca. 
Family  Care  Office 

Intercutting  in  Trevor  Nunn’s 
Twelfth  Night. 

Friday,  February  16 

Friday  workshop.  Philippa  Sheppard, 
CRRS  fellow.  205  Northrop  Frye  Hall. 
3:15  p.m.  Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies 

Where  Credit  Is  Due. 

Wednesday,  February  21 

Video  viewing/discussion  led  by  Prof. 
Gordon  DuVal,  psychiatry  and  Joint 
Centre  for  Bioethics;  Integrity  in  Science 
8c  Research  series.  Joint  Centre  for 
Bioethics,  88  College  St.  Noon.  Research 
Services  and  Research  Office,  Faculty  of 
Medicine 

2001  U of  T Brain  Olympiad. 

Wednesday,  February  21 

Students  from  10  Toronto  schools  take 


part  in  this  oral  competition,  consisting 
of  two  rounds.  The  winner  will  take  part 
in  an  international  Brain  Bee  competition 
organized  by  the  University  of  Maryland 
March  13  and  14  where  winners  from  32 
other  university-sponsored  competitors 
will  be  competing.  3227  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  First  round  starts 
about  2 p.m.,  second  round  about 
3 p.m.  Program  in  Neuroscience  and 
Physiology 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at 
The  Bulletin  offices,  21  King’s  College 
Circle,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  February  26,  for  events  taking  place 
Feb.  26  to  March  12:  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  12. 

For  information  regarding  the  Events  section, 
call  Ailsa  Ferguson  at  416-978-6981. 
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University  of  Toronto 


MunkCentre 

For  International  Studies 


At.  Trinity  College 


THE  HEATHER  REISMAN  AND  GERALD  SCHWARTZ 
DISTINGUISHED  LECTURE  SERIES 

welcomes 

RAMI  G.  KHOURI 

Senior  Associate  of  the  Global  Affairs  Institute,  Maxwell  School  of 
Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New  York 

“THE  MIDDLE  EAST  AND  THE  NEW  ISLAMIC  POLITICS” 

on  Monday,  February  26,  2001  at  5:00  p.m. 

in 

South  Building,  Main  Floor,  Lounge 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies 
1 Devonshire  Place 
University  of  Toronto 

Professor  Khouri  is  the  Co-owner  and  General  Manager  of  A1  Kutba 
Publishers  (Jordan),  the  author  of  A View  from  the  Arab  World,  an 
internationally  syndicated  weekly  political  column  and  the  host  of 
Encounter,  a weekly  public  affairs  interview  show  on  Jordan  Television. 
He  served  as  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Jordan  Times  newspaper  and  wrote 
regularly  for  The  Financial  Times,  The  Washington  Post,  The  Boston 
Globe.  He  was  a Member  of  World  Council  of  Churches  Commission  on 
Justice,  Peace  and  Creation  (1992-93)  and  the  President  of  the  Jordanian 
Friends  of  Archaeology  Society,  Amman,  Jordan. 

1 Devonshire  Place  Toronto,  ON  Canada  M5S  3K7 
Reservation  requited:  <munk.centre@utoronto.ca>  or  by  Fax:  416  946  8915 


completely  independent 


Celebrating?  matters  of  tbe  beart 

20%  off 

boobs 

clotbingf  and  gifts 
stationery* 

February  13th  & 14th 


Main  Store 
214  College  St. 
(416)  978-7900 


Campus  General  Store 

Hart  House  Store  HI  A St.  George  St.  Varsity  Sports  Store 
Hart  House  (416)978-0805  Athletic  Centre 

(41 6)  978-6072  (41 6)  977-8220 
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100th  ANNIVERSARY 


The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  is  pleased  to  announce  the  winners  of  the 

2001  AWARDS  OF  EXCELLENCE 

Professor  Ian  Hacking 
Faculty  Award 

Diana  Alli 

Chancellors  Award 

Cleo  Boyd 

Joan  E.  Foley  Quality  of  Student  Experience  Award 


Professor  David  Rayside 
Ludwik  and  Estelle  Jus  Memorial  Human  Rights  Prize 

Michael  Morgan 
John  H.  Moss  Scholar 

Rutha  Astravas,  Arvin  Hariri,  Brett  Hendrie, 
Aidan  Johnson,  Zeesham  Waseem 
UTAA  Scholars 


The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  and  the  Provost  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
are  pleased  to  announce  the  winner  of  the 

2000  NORTHROP  FRYE  AWARD 

The  Joseph  Sable  Centre  for  19th  Century  French  Studies 


The  Awards  of  Excellence  and  the  Northrop  Frye  Award  will  be  presented 
at  a joint  ceremony  on  April  30th,  2001.  For  more  information,  please  call 
Louise  China  at  978-4258  or  e-mail  louise.china@utoronto.ca. 
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No  More  Strangers  in  the  Night? 

Digital  dating  is  ushering  in  the  era  of  the  romantic  rationalist 

BY  MEGAN  EASTON 


fOVE  MAY  BE  IN  THE  AIR  AT  THIS  TIME 
of  year,  but  for  a growing  number  of 
M Canadians  love  is  in  the  inbox. 
“Online  dating  has  gone  mainstream,”  says 
Professor  Robert  Brym  of  sociology,  who  co- 
authored the  largest  study  of  digital  dating 
in  Canada  with  his  wife  Professor  Rhonda 
Lenton,  a sociologist  at  McMaster 
University.  The  study,  released  last  week, 
found  more  and  more  singles  are  going  to  the 
Internet  in  search  of  long-term  relationships. 
Over  one  million  Canadian  adults  have  visit- 
ed online  dating  sites  and  the  researchers  pre- 
dict this  number  will  grow.  Brym  and  Lenton 
based  the  study,  funded  by  Microsoft 
Network  Canada,  on  telephone  interviews  of 
1,200  randomly  selected  Canadians  and  a 
separate  self-administered  online  survey  of 
about  6,600  users  of  a Canadian  Internet 
dating  service. 

As  a political  and  cultural  sociologist, 
Brym  says  the  study  presented  an  opportuni- 
ty to  explore  the  emerging  characteristics  of 
Internet  culture.  “I  mean  it  quite  literally 
when  I say  1 think  it’s  the  birth  of  a new 
society  and  one  rarely  gets  to  investigate 
something  like  that.” 

About  65  per  cent  of  Canadians  had 
Internet  access  in  2000  and  contemporary 
social  forces  are  making  online  romance  an 
attractive  option  for  many  of  these  people.  The 
number  of  singles  in  Canada  is  growing  and 
their  lifestyles  are  not  conducive  to  finding 
partners  in  conventional  ways.  Career  pres- 
sures and  a simple  lack  of  time  prevent  them 
from  participating  in  social  activities  where 
they  might  meet  romantic  prospects,  Brym 
says,  and  workplace  relationships  are  declining 
because  of  fears  of  sexual  harassment. 

So  an  increasing  number  of  men  and 
women  are  opting  to  stay  home  from  the 
bars,  dance  clubs  and  cafes  to  browse  the 
thousands  of  personal  profiles  available  on 
Internet  dating  services.  Many  of  the  study’s 
online  respondents  said  they  like  digital 
dating  because  it  is  convenient,  inexpensive 
and  confidential.  “We  are  becoming  more 
realistic  about  the  way  people  form  intimate 


relationships,”  says  Lenton. 

Women  have  especially  good  odds  of 
meeting  someone  online  since  men  outnum- 
ber them  by  at  least  two  to  one  on  digital 
dating  sites.  And  these  men  do  not  fit  the 
stereotype  of  the  socially  inept  computer 


loner,  she  says.  Compared  with  the  general 
Canadian  population,  they  are  more  likely  to 
be  well  educated,  employed,  making  at  least 
$40,000  a year  and,  something  that  surprised 
even  the  researchers,  highly  sociable.  “By 
these  measures,”  says  Lenton,  “the  average 
online  male  dater  is  a good  catch.” 

But  not  everyone  seeking  love  online  is  an 
exemplary  citizen.  One  of  the  biggest  hazards 
people  cited  about  digital  dating,  according 


to  the  study,  is  potential  partners  misrepre- 
senting themselves.  Yet  more  than  a quarter 
of  respondents  admitted  to  doing  it  them- 
selves. The  most  common  white  lie  is  age, 
followed  by  appearance  and  marital  status. 

“We  found  that  some  off-line  behaviours 


are  carried  over  to  digital  society,”  says  Brym. 
“For  example,  off-line,  a minority  of  men  are 
unfaithful  to  their  partners.  Similarly,  nearly 
18  per  cent  of  online  daters  are  married  or 
living  common  law.  Of  that  group,  80  per 
cent  are  men,  and  80  per  cent  of  those  men 
often  use  online  dating  to  look  for  sexual 
relationships.”  Many  of  them  find  those  rela- 
tionships, too,  since  63  per  cent  of  online 
daters  said  they  have  had  sex  with  at  least  one 


person  they  met  through  Web  dating  ser- 
vices. The  online  daters  most  likely  to  be 
looking  for  sex,  according  to  the  study,  are 
men,  people  under  25  or  over  59  and 
Quebecers. 

Yet  many  singles,  particularly  those  over 
30,  said  they  are  searching  for  lasting  connec- 
tions. “Most  people  use  online  dating  services 
to  date  and  establish  a long-term  relation- 
ship, not  to  flirt  or  find  a marriage  partner,” 
says  Lenton.  After  the  initial  contact  online, 
the  majority  of  people  said  they  get  to  know 
each  other  by  exchanging  pictures  and  talking 
on  the  phone.  And  they  don’t  rush  things  — 
the  study  reports  40  per  cent  of  daters  took 
more  than  two  weeks  before  meeting  in  person. 

Lengthy,  intense  online  contact  before  an 
off-line  meeting  was  most  associated  with 
people  who  eventually  formed  long-term 
relationships.  But  very  few  online  daters  find 
companions  for  life.  While  27  per  cent  of 
respondents  reported  meeting  at  least  one 
person  they  regarded  as  a partner  for  some 
time,  only  three  per  cent  eventually  married. 

Brym  and  Lenton  acknowledge  that  some 
people  find  the  whole  notion  of  using  tech- 
nology to  find  romance  cold  and  mechanical 
but  they  argue  that  digital  dating  is  just  an 
efficient  way  for  busy  people  to  advertise  their 
availability  for  intimate  relationships.  Instead 
of  sending  oblique  visual  and  oral  signals  to 
potential  mates,  online  daters  explicitly  state 
who  they  are  and  what  they  want. 

It’s  a pragmatic  approach  that  strips  away 
what  the  researchers  call  the  myths  of  old- 
fashioned  romance  — the  thrill  of  attraction 
between  strangers  in  the  night,  eyes  meeting 
across  crowded  rooms.  Sociological  and 
anthropological  studies  show  people  “fall  in 
love”  with  those  who  are  similar  in  age,  edu- 
cation and  interests,  Brym  says,  so  it’s  always 
a process  of  exclusion.  “Does  it  mean  the  end 
of  romance?  Absolutely  not,”  he  says.  It’s  just 
that  now  people  have  the  technology  to  do 
the  same  thing  more  expediently.  “In  our 
opinion,”  says  Lenton,  “online  dating  can  best 
be  viewed  as  a net  gain  for  the  romantic 
rationalist  and  a net  loss  for  the  mythologist.” 


Commentary 

Love  in  Black  and  White 

Looking  to  Fred  and  Ginger  for  an  enduring  romantic  ideal 
By  Caz  Zyvatkauskas 


VALENTINE’S  DAY  APPROACHES  AND  IT  SEEMS  THE 
whole  world  is  clothed  in  red.  But  the  stuff  of 
dreams  appears  most  vividly  in  black  and  white. 
Over  the  next  couple  of  days,  we’ll  witness  lovers  rushing 
about,  buying  gold-foil  candies  in  heart-shaped  boxes,  drop- 
ping $50  on  a dozen  red,  red  roses.  Selecting  Hallmark  senti- 
ments or  sending  cyber  cupids  to  awaiting  e-mail  boxes.  And 
then  there’s  the  digital  dating  thing,  where  couples  are 
matched  according  to  practical,  pre-selected  criteria:  I like 
dogs,  gourmet  cooking  and  walks  on  the  beach,  and  so  do  you 
— so  let’s  get  together  and  mate.”  All  very  logical,  all  very 
efficient,  all  very  packaged.  The  only  trouble  is,  true  romantic 
love  has  no  logic.  It  is  a dream-like  state  with  little  or  no  basis 
in  reality. 

The  Dirty  Thirties  taught  us  that.  They  were  a time  of 
incredible  hardship  and  poverty  for  many  people.  In  practical 
terms,  it  would  have  made  a whole  lot  more  sense  to  seek 
solace  in  extricating  oneself  from  that  poverty.  Instead,  it  was 
a time  when  millions  flocked  to  darkened  theatres  where 
dreams  sparkled  and  shimmered  on  the  screen,  and  the  deft, 
seamless  movements  of  Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers  lift- 
ed the  audience  into  the  rarified  realm  of  romantic  love. 


Romance  was  black  and  white  celluloid.  It  was  satin,  silk 
and  wisps  of  feathers  that  fluttered'on  the  heroine’s  gown 
like  snowflakes  in  a gentle  breeze  — it  was  New  York  apart- 
ments with  chapel-high  ceilings  and  designer  furniture  that 
curved  to  the  contours  of  reclining  figures  who  never  wore 
the  same  outfit  twice.  It  was  so  opposite  of  what  was 
actually  happening  and  so  out  of  reach  of  the  average 
Depression-era  movie  fan  that  it  was  safe.  It  was  a beautiful, 
lyrical  bald-faced  lie.  There  was  no  pretence  that  this  could 
be  you.  In  order  to  enjoy  it  you  would  have  to  momentarily 
ascend.  It  was  the  ultimate  of  what  romantic  love  should  be: 
slightly  befuddled  by  an  inane  plot  but  redeemed  by  beauty 
and  music. 

The  film  romances  of  Fred  and  Ginger  didn’t  look  to  match 
career  paths  and  education.  Their  intention  was  to  marry  a 
melodic  ideal  that  would  emulate  the  romantic  feeling. 
Inevitably  the  differences  between  the  two  central  figures 
melted  away  in  an  expression  of  dance  and  some  of  the  most 
enduring  tunes  in  modern  music.  The  question  was  not  could 
this  formula  work  for  us  here  off  screen  but  could  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  transported  by  the  moment  through  the  magic 
of  film.  The  same  precept  follows  for  romance.  We  don’t 


really  believe  that  falling  in  love  will  change  our  life.  We  know 
it  can’t  stay  at  its  highest  romantic  pitch  without  scorching. 
But  we  are  willing  to  suspend  that  belief  for  the  moment  we 
engage  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  being  in  love.  It  is  hard  to 
find  a more  compelling  modern  model  for  this  than  the 
romantic  musicals  dominated  not  only  by  Astaire  and  Rogers 
but  by  the  genius  of  Irving  Berlin,  George  and  Ira  Gershwin 
and  Cole  Porter. 

Unlike  the  more  colourful  of  today’s  movies,  music  videos 
and  Web  sites,  the  old  black  and  white  musical  romances  were 
genteel  enough  to  let  you  sit  through  them  without 
suffering  the  reality  check  (as  feeble  as  it  is  sometimes)  built 
into  today’s  mainstream  material.  As  Cole  Porter  knew  only 
too  well,  romance  requires  a suspension  of  reality,  a distance 
from  knowing  better,  an  ability  to  make  bad  times  feel  good. 

So  if  you  do  want  to  buy  into  the  commercialization  of 
St.  Valentine’s  Day,  here’s  a suggestion  — long  after  the  roses 
have  faded,  the  chocolates  eaten  and  the  cards  discarded,  a 
boxed  set  of  Fred  and  Ginger  movies  might  be  the  one  gift  to 
endure.  After  all,  “there  may  be  trouble  ahead,  but  while  there’s 
music  and  love  and  romance,  let’s  face  the  music  and  dance.... 

Caz  Zyvatkauskas  is  a designer  in  the  public  affairs  department 
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